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EMERALD AND RUBY, 
WITH A 
DIAMOND HEART. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“(olden Apple,” “ Miss Arlingcourt’s 
ELEY EEE 


CHAPTER V. 

THERE is no sea in my next scene—not a glimpse 
of water until you come to the feathery fringe of 
meadow grass, and part the wavy line to find the 
cool, dark thread of a brooklet slipping softly 
through, only purring its gleefulness in such a 
sleepy tone that it is drowned by the whirr and 
click of the mowers down in the field below. No 
sea, or beach, or grand cliffs, but a sweet, pastoral 
view; ficld after field of varying shades of verdure, 
sloping hill-sides, already richly clothed with billows 
of grain ; broad meadows with sleek-sided kine riot- 
ing in the long grass and blushing clover. Ample 
patches like chequer-boards, parted off into lines 
of brown earth, and tender green, where the corn 
and the potatoes and the vegetables are all gather- 
ing richness and strength to yield their generous 
bounty to the winter store. 

The Damer Farm is noted in that vicinity for its 
tich soil and its thrifty care. Widow Damer, her- 
self, is not without her celebrity either. The know- 
ing ones shake their heads, and give a sly look when 
they talk about her, but one and all bow with 
hearty respect wherever the sleek bay horse and 
the antiquated chaise, that looks as fresh and new 
aftera dozen years’ service as on the memorable day 
when it first dazzled the eyes of the town, bring her 
ito town to make a deposit in the bank. Yes, 
always to make a deposit ! No one remembers when 
anything beyond the dividend was taken out, so 
that, except to those exceedingly important indi- 
viduals, the officers of the Greentown Bank, the 
probable amount of widow Damer’s interest money 
is a subject of vague speculation, but is never set 
«own for anything less than “a snug nest-egg” by 
the wiseacres, 
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[TIB’S DAY DREAM. ] 


“ But she'll grow rich where other folks starve. 
She’ll squeeze a sixpence into a shilling,” laughed 
another. 

‘“‘ She’s a prudent and saving woman, is widder 
Damer!’’ repeat half the gossips of the town, those, 
at least, who have passed middle age. 

Younger people, you know, are not so apt to in- 
sist that penuriousness and avarice are essential 
virtues. 

“ And a member of our church!’ echoes Deacon 
Saintvvell. 

‘But there’s poor little Tib,’ puts in Miss 
Melissa Plaindealer, puckering up her lips. 

Miss Plaindealer, you understand, never beats 
about the bush, but plunges directly in. 

Let us look for ourselves. That is ‘lib, the girl 
in the blue sunbonnet and the scant, faded calico 
dress, who is crossing down the lane now, with a 
great basket on her arm—a basket that weighs down 
the long, thin arm, as one can see by the way the 
girl leans over on that side. Peeping under the 
ugly scoop of pasteboard, one finds a comely face, 
only the cheeks are thin, and the great blue eyes 
havea hungry look. It would be pretty—nay, it is 
already pretty, brightened by that smile which 
shows the even rows of pearly teeth, and flushes a 
becoming colour, to make up for the hollow in the 
cheeks. If only the thick, fair hair had not been 
cropped in that formal, unbecoming fashion, and the 
clothing, too scant, and too short, and everyway 
looking scanty and forlorn, could be exchanged for 
some of the graceful, girlish fashions that happier 
maidens know, Iam not sure but Tib would be more 
than pretty. She was looking tired and flurricd 
when she came down the lane and lifted her fect 
wearily, like one without heart in her journey, but 
as her eye wandered listlessly along the fields 
below, she smiled, as I have said, and grew pretty 
beneath it, as a flower kindles into brighter tints 
under sunshine- 

A man had left the group of haymakers, and was 
coming across the meadows to meet her. 

** Poor Rufe! he is kind to me, though no one else 
in the world is,” murmured Widow Damer’s little 
serving girl. 
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And she quickened her steps, and met him at the 
fence between the meadow and the mowing lot. 

A coarse, ungainly young fellow, with a red face, 
and hair and beard of still more sanguine tint, but 
with an honest eye, and a firm yet amiable mouth. 

** You’ve got the dinner for the men, Tb ?” 

“Yes, Rufe. Were you so hungry you came half 
way to get it?” 

And she resigned the heavy basket to his strong 
hand with a sigh of satisfaction. 

** It’s as heavy as lead,” muttered Rufe, angrily. 
“T don’t see how you even brought it all this ways. 
I told Mistress Damer I’d come after it. Why 
couldn’t she let you alone? You haven’t had a 
minute’s rest this whole day, and then starting you 
out in this hot sun with that, that’s a good lift for 
a man—it’s a burning shame!”’ 

“Tf T hadn’t been doing this, it would have been 
something else, Rufe, so what’s the difference ?’’ re- 
plied ib, rather disconsolately, and she began rub- 
bing at the cruel purple welt on her arm, where the 
bail of the basket had striped the flesh. 

Rufe’s eye followed the brown, work-hardened 
little fingers. 

* It’s a cruel shame!”’ he muttered, fiercely. ‘* And 
from them that makes great show of going to church, 
and keeping the Sabbath, and such like! I think 
*twill be found up in heaven the best Christianity is 
that that does good, and loves mercy.” 

* Ah! but Miss Damer thinks she’s keeping me 
out of mischief, I s’pose ; she-says so, anyway. Oh, 
dear! I should like to stop down here the rest of the 
day. How good it would seem to lay down there in 
the hay!” 

* Poor soul! sit down on the stone now, and rest 
a minute.” 

Tib turned a frightened glance up where the 
brown roof of the farm-house showed above the 
trees. 

**T don’t dare; I’ll warrant she or Miss Minty 
have gone up into the attic to look out of the window 
and watch if I stop loitering a single minute. She’ll 
be angry with you, too, Rufe, for leaving your 
work.” 


“T ain't leaving my work. It’s taking my own 
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time. She sent the dinner late, I'll warrant, for 
fear the men would leave off too soon; but Rob 
Shaler is here to-day, and he ain’t one of the kind 
to be imposed upon. Says he, when he threw down 
the scythe, ‘ When I do over-work it ain’t for skin- 
flints. 1¢’2 twelve o'clock now, and if mistress Damer 
don’t give us some dinner pretty soon, we'll all turn 
in and have a nap.’ The men all laughed, but it 
made me feel bitter. It’s only them as live, as you 
and I do, here, can know all her meanness. Skin- 
flint is too good a name.” 

“But, Rufe, you can goaway. I’ve wondered, 
lots of times, why you did not. But I can’t, poor 
miserable creature that Iam! Iam bound to stay 
till I’m eighteen. I think it would kill me to be the 
slave I am, if it wasn’t for that—knowing eighteen 
would come some time, and I'd be free. Oh, Rufe, it 
almost takes my breath away to think about that!” 

And the girl clasped the two brown hands, and 
turned her eloquent eyes up to her friend’s face. 

Rufe was drawing his horny palm across his 
eyes. 

“Poor little ereetur! poor little creetur! It 
makes me almost raving to see how you are treated, 
and to know how little I can do to help you.” 

“Oh, but Rufe, you do a great deal. You are 
ever so much help, and such a deal of comfort. 
You're all ”? she broke off—to smooth down her 
faded dress, perhaps, for her hand brushed down 
the folds, but over the averted face there came a 
momentary pink suffusion of timid remembrance of 
some kind, as she corrected herself—“ you are al- 
most all the friend and comfort I have had here in 
this dreary life.” 

** And yet you’ve wondered, Tib, why I didn’t go 
away—go away, and leave you alone with the cruel 
wolves, poor, timid little lamb !” 

And the homely face quivered all over with agita- 
tion, and the rough voice was rich with tenderest 
affection. 

Tib lifted her innocent blue eyes to his. 

“Ts that the reason you stay, Rufe? I’m sure I 
am thankful enough to you——’”’ 

At that moment there came a shrill halloo from 
the lane above. Tib started nervously, and ex- 
claimed, half laughing, half crying : 

“There, Rufe, I told you she’d be watching. 
And I haven’t stopped work a single minute, nor 
sat down once, since five o'clock this morning?!” 

Rufe looked back with fierce eyes to the distant 
figure, with cap strings and apron ribbons blowing 
in the wind, which stood at the head of the lane, 
gesticulating violently. 

“* Confound her! she wouldn’t let you rest quiet on 
a dying bed, if there was any work to be done. 
Tell her I stopped you to do up my finger ; you see 
I’ve cut it. Is’pose the men are hungry and wait- 
ing. Don’t fret, if you can help it, Tib. I’ve got 
some nice berries to bring you to-night. I’ll put 
’em on the shelf over Whitefoot’s stall, and you eat 
?em when you go out to milking.” 

And the broad-shouldered, red-haired, honest- 
hearted Rufe tossed the pail up to his shoulders, 
and went striding back to the haymakers. 

Tib—Elizabeth christened, with a tender memory 
of a beloved sister, by loving mother’s lips—looked 
after him wistfully. 

“When she is a little girl she will always be 
Lizzie,” had the mother murmured over the babe’s 
downy head ; ‘‘ but when she grows into a maiden— 
gentle and good, God grant !—I shall rather call her 
Bess, because it will make her seem more like my 
sainted sister.” 

Alas! alas! it was nothing but Tib now, and Tib 
in the shrill, or cold, or careless tones that held 
never a throb of kindliness. Only red-haired Rafe 
softened his rough voice into gentleness over the 
name. Poor little Tib! many a time she looked up 
into the smiling blue of the heavens, and wondered 
if the angels looked down from thence, how they 
could sing their psalms, and strike their golden 
harps in blissful raptures, knowing the sorrows of 
the dear ones left below. For she was a simple- 
hearted child yet, who had had only widow Damer’s 
cold, hard doctrines, set off by her harder and 
pemeen living, for her exemplification of Christian 

aith. 

She hurried breathlessly up the lane, where the 
blousy figure waited for her, the cold, fishy eye 
glaring upon her wrathfully. . 

“T declare, Tib, you are enough to take away a 
saint’s patience! Didn’t I tell you not to stop a 
minute, but to come straight back? You little 
impudent hussy! march straight into the house, 
and scour off those tables. If you’ve so much time 
to waste, you may take it in waiting for your 
dinner.”’ 

“T only stopped a minute. The basket was heavy, 
and my side ached,”’ murmured Tib. 

“Stopped a minute? It was a good quarter of an 
hour! I suppose you thought Ididn’tsee you? And 
that Rufe keeping the men waiting and stopping 
from their work. It isa burning shame, the way 
I’m imposed upon on every side!” 

Tib had no answer to make to this. She walked 








on briskly towards the house, with her hand on her 
aching side. 

The back yard of the farm house was certainly a 
model for tlae neighbourhood. ‘There was one virtue 
to which widow Damer could lay claim without 
hypocrisy, the exceedingly acceptable one of neat- 
ness. And all her surroundings gave eloquent 
witness to the same. The path was swept clean of 
stones and litter. There were no shreds of paper 
and clothing, no waste material of any sort lying 
about, such as made the premises of other houses 
look untidy and uninviting. 

Miss Plaindealer explained it in this fashion : 

‘Goodness me ! who couldn’t be neat where there 
isn’t an atom of any sort allowed to go unused? 
There’s Widow Damernow, you might walkall round 
her house into the back yard, with a white satin 
train, and never geé a single speck on it. She 
don’t let a brown paper bag go to waste. She 
strains her dish to feed the dog, and then 
skims what’s left for the pigs. Humph! the out- 
side of some people’s platters are clean enough, but 
what's inside, eh? what’s inside? My doctrine is, 
them is Christian as: lives Christian. Look at that 
poor half-starved Tib? Yes, I knowit. She does 
two girls’ work for her board and clothe# And 
such rd and clothes! Ah! don’t talk to me!” 

Well, the little seullery into which Tib passed 
had a broad floor, white as could be for scour- 
ing, and the broad, low kitchen into which it led 
had not a cobweb im the corners, nor a fly speck 
on the window, nor @ single ill-conditioned stain 
anywhere. A small square table stood on the floor 
with a pile of unwashed dishes, but even they were 
arranged in order, and it was observable that nota 


- stray crust or scrap of amy sort was left upon the 


coarse but immaculate table-cloth. Rufe could 
have told how the old lady's thrift took care that 
such a wasteful thing should never occur. A single 
late held the remnant of the meal, and a slice of 
rown. bread lay beside it. This was Tib’s allow- 
ance. She glanced towards it wistfully. Uninvit- 
ing as it was, her , strengthened by hours 
i was keen and eager for it. 
Widow Damer swooped forwards before her, caught 
up the plate, and hurried it into the cupboard. 
“No, you needn’t think you are such a fine lady 
that you can come im after ta a walk, and sit 
down to dinner. Now, wash up dishes oak. 
aoa ree Le See le by 
the sink.” 
“T scrubbed it this morning, marm,” answered 
Tib, meekly, choking back a sob. 
“ Serubbed it a long sight! You never rinsed it 


off with cold water, and it is all streaked. You’ 


have got to do it all over. If there’s anything I 
do hate, it is sluttishness—sluttishness, and waste- 
fulness, and ingratitude. And if ever there was a 
sinful mortal full of all three, it is you, Tib Har- 
wood ; more shame to you. And if ever you make 
out to be anything decent, it will be owing to me, 
and my having patience to bring up a charity-girl 
like you, that might have been in the workhouse 
now but for my charity. I couldn’t have done it, 
I never could, if it hadn't been that I look on it asa 
Christian duty.” 

And widow Damer put on an expression of 
sanctimonious complaisance. 

Tib had seized upon the shining tin dish-pan, and 
was pouring the steaming water into it. Was it 
the steam or tears that beaded the long golden- 
brown eyelash that was lowered till it sweptagainst 
the thin, pale cheek ? 

A charity-girl! How many times a day the hard 
taskmistress reiterated that phrase! As if poor 
little Tib would be likely to forget it! as if the 
hard, bitter truth did not burn into her, heart day 
and night! But she choked back the grief, and 
went patiently about her work. She was a gentle, 
kind little creature, you see, without that spirit and 
fire which, in some, would have blazed out at such 
treatment, and given to widow Damer in reality the 
trouble and annoyance about which she was always 
prating. 

The mistress bustled about the kitchen a little 
while longer, looking sharply after the poor girl’s 
movements, and once fairly arresting the hand that 
was thrust forth to take the soap, only by the 
magnetism of a look. 

“I never did see the natural gift of some folks 
for wastefulness! If I wasn’t watchful, everything 
would go to rack and ruin. How many times have 
I told you, Tib, that you musn’t use any soap after 
you've washed the tumblers and teacups ? There !’’ 
she added, in the tone of a condescending and 
magnanimous empress, when she perceived that the 
dishes were neatly washed and set away, “now 
you may have your dinner, child, and I hope you'll 
remember next time to come straight home, or 
you'll go without it entirely. Take the plate, and 
go out to the scullery and spread down the mat, soif 
there are any crumbs, you can shake ’em out to the 
chickens.”’ 

Tib was glad to go there, to get out of the im- 
maculate kitchen, and a moment’s release from the 








ae 
surveillance of that excessively cold, fishy eye 
She took her plate, and sat down on the throes, 
hold in the cool. But her limbs ached, and jes 
side—worse, almost, it seemed to her, for tho 
rest that had come so late. She ate slowly, ang 
twice a tear plashed down and slipped over the 
brown fingers, lying listlessly beside the plate, How 
dreary her life was! And yet there were the groen 
fields so lovely with blossoms, the blue sky so bright 
with sunshine. Poor little Tib! She still sat with 
the empty plate in her lap, when a shrill, high 
voice, thinner than widow Damer’s, vociferated : 
“Tib! Tib! you good-for-nothing little pest 
where are you ?’”’ ; 
“ Yes, Miss Minty, I’m coming.” 
And Tib shuffled the plate hurriedly into tho 
urried i 


sink, and h into the sitting-room, an apart- 
ment as prim and spotless as the kitchen, with 
rather: more to ent. For there 
was @ lo; im @ queer twisted gilt 
frame, with a bit of painted in at the top, 
representing @ very and brilliantly 
coloured bird, with wings y looking as if he 


were going to plump down upon the queer tree be. 
neath, instead of ing imte the blue sky, as the 
artist evidently inten to represent him. Ani 
there hung the many-coloured sampler, worked by 
the fair hands of the only ——— of the house, 
i Minty for short, a 
very tall, very thin, and fo er ye spinster of 
forty years certainly, h she was fond of 
%. ical ey rege 
young crea‘ whi would give one idea of 
were no blushes on Miss Minty’s face, 
however : the one thing that particularly impressed 
@ stranger was the singular absence of colour—a 
strange pallor, that did not end with the wan con- 
plexion, but bleached out the eyes, the hair, the 
very into @ deadness of tint. Children 
sometimes show that white, sandy colour of hair, 
whieh somehow lacks the vigorous look of gry 
yp a ree cer an llr, Ara 
oe 's hair does beat all,” laughed Rufe 


onee to Tib, they were out of hearing in the 
barn. “I swear I see the like anywhere 
else. I think if you ravel ova rope, and 
comb twist it, you couldn’t tell it from her 


and 

hair. Fair —_ I’ve heard her tell about, and 
! 1 vow I wouldn’t be a fool at her 
age ! I know enough to see that 
hair is red—nothing but carroty red—and I 
ain't to bam’ e myself into thinking it 
is anything else. Now yours, Tib, if they'd only 
let alone cropping it so short, shows real gold when 
the sun shines on it. But Miss Minty’s—well! 

it does beat all!’ 

But if the hair lacked life and vigour, what could 
be said of those pale eyes, like her mother’s, and 
yet paler, colder, fishier than they, holding in the 
icy glitter of the white ball a petrifying look that 
made one shrink from meeting them in full? Miss 
Minty had her mother’s shrewd, grasping, avari- 
cious nature, as well as her eyes, but it was modi- 
fied in one direction. Miss Araminta could be 
liberal, generous, even prodigal—to herself. Nov, 
the widow was really consistent, and stinted her- 
self, as well as her dependents, in all matters of 
luxury. Her daughter, on the contrary, while she 
kept a sharp look-out that Tib and Rufe had small 
supply of eatables, took always a bountiful supply 
for ad personal use. Butall this time I have left 
her standing with her long, thin arm extended, 
holding a curious weapon, which would have pu- 
zled the best antiquarian in the land—a short tube 
of iron, with a wooden handle driven into one end. 
What its use could be none would have imagined 
until initiated by her words. 

“Tib, there’s some coals in the kitchen grate, 
and you've got your dishes done, and there’s a little 
time between this and going to pick currants. 40 
heat the iron, and curl my hair. I’m going to have 
curls, and tie them up with blue ribbons, and wear 
my white dress. I’m invited down to Clarissa 
Jones’s to tea, and the minister and the new stu 
dent’s to be there.” i ie 

And Miss Minty bridled her long neck with wiat 
was meant to be a graceful haughtiness of move- 
ment. : 

Tib took the iron silently, and went with it to 
the kitchen, more disconsolate than ever. ‘To cu! 
Miss Minty’s hair—that was the most tiresome task 
of all! She had to stretch out her arms so far and *0 
high, to bend her aching side in sucha cramped 
fashion, and, above all, to bear with so many Wills 
and absurdities. ; . 

“Oh, dear! oh, dear! Where’s the use in Rufe’s 
telling me not to fret ?”’ thought Tib, as she knelt 
down before the coals and blew on them to kindle 
anew the heat. ‘‘ How can anybody help it? 

But even as she brushed off a hot tear, the pot 
child smiled. CF 

“ Anyway, I must go out pretty soon to pick t 1 
currants, and there it is cool and pleasant, and 
can sit down on the stool and have a pleasant ‘we 
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thinking, as Andrew told me to. I should never 
have thought how much comfort you can get 
making pretty thoughts and playing you have all 
things nice, if it hadn’t been for Andrew Courtney. 
What a nice time I had when he was here! I 
wonder if he ever thinks about me? He said he 
shouldn’t forget such violets as my eyes. I never 
dared to tell Rufe how he praised me, because it 
was silly, and then—I don’t believe Rufe liked 
Andrew! He said one day he was making a fool of 
some innocent folks. I wender what he meant? I 
would ask him, only I’m such a goose to blush 
whenever I talk of Andrew.”’ 

And, cheered by this bit of brightness in her own 
thoughts, Tib went back, and performed the toil- 
some, thankless office. 

Miss Minty, dressed like a girl of sixteen, went to 
the tea-party with a shower of curls descending to 
her shoulders. And Tib picked the currants, and 
was nighereenne than he expected when Rufe, 
tired and hot, came home with the haymakers. But 
the worst blow was to come. 

After supper the widow had the old horse put 
into the chaise, and drove down to the grocery shop, 
and, according to her wont, made a pause at the 
post-office. She came home in quite a flutter with 
aletter and news. Joe was coming home to stay 
awhole month! And, at learning this, little Tib’s 
heart, that had tried to hold up so stoutly, dropped 
like a lump of lead. 

Joe, a combination of selfishness and brutality ; 
Joe, who had been her childish torment and ter- 
ror—who had enjoyed terrifying the poor little thing 
out of her wits better than the best ime ; Joe, 
who later had become more horrible and loath- 
some, from whose evil eyes she shrank as fromsome- 
thing deadlier than poison, whose looks, whose 
talk, whose persecutions she had not dared to re- 
yeal to his mother or sister ! 

Joe Damer was coming home for a month! That 
was the climax of Tib’s misery, and it roused the 
gentle, timid creature into something like passion. 
When, at length, she was set free from her tasks, 
she crept away to her poor little attic chamber, too 
sick at heart to stop to eat the berries Rufe had 
smuggled thither, and dropping down at the win- 
dow, with her head resting on the sill, Tib moaned : 

“Oh, what a hard worldthisis for me! I cannot 
bear it if Joe comes home again. He will be worse 
than ever. Qh, I will not try to bear anything 
more! I will run away! I can’t be any worse, come 
what will. Yes, I will run away!’ 


CHAPTER VI. 


WuEN the merry bathers came trooping forth at 
the full of the tide, Andrew Courtney took care to 
bein the vicinity. It may be he cherished a vague 
hope that propitious fate would send some little 
accident to some fair lady—one of the heiresses, of 
course, 80 that he could rush forth, a very hero, to 
7 rar oa mee 

ut the lovely young nymphs were carefully 
guarded; there was no lack of gallant cavaliers, 
nor, in most cases, of cautious and watchful fathers. 
He lingered in the neighbourhood, among the 
spectators, but with a growing disgust at the 
narrow chance of the opportunity occurring on 
which he had caleulated. One little adventure, to 
be sure, he managed presently, but on the conclu- 
sion he had no occasion to congratulate himself. 

He noticed a group of laughing girls walking de- 
murely forth in their gay seaside attire from the 
bathing-house, and slyly exchanging glances of keen 
amusement at the figure which preceded them. An 
odd, ridiculous figure certainly! A tall, thin, 
angular form, in an old black woollen dress, which 
hung limp and draggled, with huge, clumsy shoes 
on the feet, and a queer blaek silk skull-cap on the 
head, beneath which showed a yellow, wahind face, 
the most unprepossessing possible. In one hand 
this old lady carried a light pole with a hook at the 
end, and in the other a small wicker basket. 

Incited by the amusement of the girls, Andrew 
followed along beside this woman, making comicab 
gtimaces, and mimicking her gestures as she 
marched straight into the water and began pok- 
ing about there with her pole, as oblivious of 
splonage apparently as if she had been the sole 
Person on she beach. It was soon evident that she 
Was collecting specimens, and that she gave herself 
heartily to the work. She darted here, and plunged 
forward there, keeping a little aside from the 
regular bathing ground, but not in the least dis- 
turbed if she crossed the path of the bathers. 

tesently she seemed to fal! upon the trail of 
tome floating wonder, and she gave all her facul- 
~ to following its voyage. So earnest was she 
= while she waded along, waist-deep, she never 
a her eyes from the object of her pursuit. 

ndrew noticed this, and he saw also that she was 
unconsciously approaching a yawning hollow which 
: dasmall buoy to warn bathers to avoid its locality. 
- had all the while been exchanging amused, and, 
may be, slightly coquettish glances with the 





laughing girls. Now he made them a quick gesture 
to draw their attention to the coming catastrophe. 
Somebedy shouted a warning, but it was too late, 
for the absorbed old lady stepped backward, made 
an awkward, grasping plunge, and disappeared. A 
sinewy form sprang past Andrew, and in a moment 
more had lifted the discomfited specimen-gatherer 
to her feet. She was gasping frightfully for breath, 
and, beside, was half strangled with the water. 
ludicrous sight certainly, for the waves had washed 
off the black silk cap, and there was a bare, shiny 
poll, which, added to the grotesquely-contorted fea- 
tures and the seraggy neck, made upa picture that 
might have served a comic almanac. 

Andrew Courtney led off a shout of laughter, 
which the silver tones of the thoughtless maidens 
echoed. The old lady’s protector, however, turned 
upon them an indignant face, while he steadied her 
with his strong arm. 

“Have you recovered enough to stand alone?” 
he asked, in tones of the most courteous respect. 
** Tf you can I will secure your basket and cap, which 
are arifti ing away.” 

“ Thank you, sir ; you are a gentleman,” said she, 
8 g off the water, and giving a single glance at 
his face with a pair of small, but wonderfully keen 
gray eyes. “I don’t mind making a little sport for 
a few silly creatures. They must mock laugh, 

ou know, if not at one thing, then at another. 
hey’ve been having their entertainment at my ex- 
pense for some time. Yes, I can stand now, thank 

a.” 

Laurence Lermont, for it was he, relinquished 
his hold, and soon captured the stray articles. He 
gave her the cap, and never allowed the sign of a 
smile to appear when she put it on, and streams of 
dingy water ran down her wrinkled face. 

“T’ve lost that wonderful little medusa, I sup- 
pose ; but my specimens are safe. Thank you, sir, 
thank you. Ishan’t forget you, nor the other gen- 
tleman there, either.” 

She waved her skinny hand towards Andrew 
Courtney, who only laughed again coarsely. At 
that moment a gentleman from the shore, very 
richly dressed, came hurrying down to the edge of 
the water. 

“My dear Madame Van Dorn, you have met with 
no mishap, I hope? Your insatiable love of speci- 
mens will yet be your ruin.” 

“They are all safe. Has my niece gone in from 
bathing, general? If you see her, tell her I'll go 
straight to the hotel in the carriage.” 

“Van Dorn!” muttered Andrew, in consternation, 
“that is the old millionaire’s widow they were 
talking about in the hotel. And it was her neice 
that was = a prize! Who would ever have ex- 

it > 

And he glanced angrily at Laurence, who was 
smilingly returning the old lady’s parting nod. 

** Quite a Quixotic hero,” sneered he, as Lawrence 

was walking past; “but you were politic enough 
to ascertain that the old scarecrow was a golden 
one.” 
“JT don’t understand you,” returned the other, 
coldly, “‘ but I assure you that I am never found 
making sport out of the weakness or misfortunes 
of others, especially of my elders.” 

“Pattern boy!’ retorted Andrew, foolishly turn- 
ing his mortification at his own oversight into re- 
sentment of Laurence’s superior conduct. 

And Andrew returned sulkily to his room in the 
hotel, to calm down from his irritation. The hotel- 
messenger was just coming out. 

“Two letters have come, one for you and one for 
the other gentleman,” he said. “ I’ve left them on 
the table.” 

“A letter?’ murmured Andrew, when he had 
closed the door behind him. ‘I told them to send 
any that came down here, but I didn’t expect one. 
Who can it be from ?” 

He went to the table, took up the letter, glanced 
inquiringly at the superscription in an unknown 
writing, and tore it open. When he had mastered 
its contents his face flushed over in exultation. 

‘* By Jove! here’s my chance, and no mistake. 
Captain Mathew Nickerson. Yes, yes, I know who 
he is. I’ve heard my mother talk of Mrs. Nicker- 
son, and I know they’ve got a snug sum laid away. 
He makes it plain enough to anybody, that has 
half an eye to see, what he means. Hisson is dead. 
He hasn’t an heir in the world, and he is going to 
choose one. Let me alone for convincing him that 
I am the very lad for him. I must find out, from 
somebody who knows, all the old fellow’s peculiari- 
ties, and take care to humour them. Ho! ho! I 
can’t afford to lose this opportunity. I must set 
sail for the ‘ Happy Harbour,’ as he calls it. What 
an odd name!” 

He read the letter over again, walked to and fro 
across the room in the joyous exhilaration of this 
new prespect, and finally came back to the table. 

The other letter, directed to Laurence Lermont, 
Seaview Hotel, with the first address crossed out, 
as his own had been, caught his eye. 

A flush of purple poured into his face. 





“ By George! it’s the same writing,” he muttered. 

Then he took up the letter, and compared it with 
his own, and turned it over, and held it up to the 
light. 

** T guess how it is!’’ he cried, hoarsely. “ This fel- 
low is to have a chance also. I hated him from the 
first. I swear he shan’t meddle with my interests 
here.” 

And upon this he marched to the door and locked 
it. And then he proceeded to investigate the 
mysteries of the dressing-table,.and brought forth 
triumphantly a small tin cup, into which he poured 
scarcely more than a teaspoonful of water, and, light- 
ing the lamp, which was still gtanding on the table, 
he held the cup over it until the steam began to 
rise. Then this unscrupulous man laid the letter 
on the cup, and patiently held the cup over the 
flame, until his object was attaified, and the insidi- 
ous warmth and damp had dissolved the gluten of 
the envelope, which treacherousiy yielded up its 
contents to his hand. 

He read the letter with flaming eyes, but restored 
it hastily, re-sealing it by aid of a small stick of 
lip-glue, which he brought forth from his pocket- 
book, and then he carried it back to the table, and 
laid it down. 

“That fellow is not going to snatch this good 
fortune away from me. I will have the start of 
him, and a pretty smart start. I’d like to know 
what the old captain means by hoping, if there is any 
hard feeling on his mind, he will let bygones be by- 
gones? I must find that out. But it will help set 
him against the fellow if his letter gets no answer. 
And it shan’t have an answer, neither in person nor 
by the pen.” 

He took the letter as he spoke, opened the shal- 
low drawer of the table, and let it slip in, leaving 
the drawer just enough open to account for its ap- 
pearance there, should any investigation happen. 

“ Now then, chivalrous Mr. Laurence Lermont, 
I call one score wiped out,’’ he said exultantly. 
“TI will leave you to ingratiate yourself with the 
old Jezebel, if you please. She has claimants of 
her own flesh and blood. I shall go where they are 
lacking heirs.”’ 

So saying, he marched down to the hotel manager’s 
room, and asked for his bill. The manager had just 
stepped out, but the landlord himself was in the 
office. 

“Hum, yes; what room was it ?” he asked, look- 
ing over the book. 

“Room 62,’ responded Andrew. 

* Oh, 62. Yes, yes. Why, let me see, that’s the room 
the gentleman Madame Van Dorn spoke cf occupies. 
But there were two. She gave strict orders about 
paying the account of one of them,” he said, mus- 
ingly, with thumb and fingers in the leaves of the 
book. 

Andrew looked up with a bright smile. 

“Oh, yes. You refer to the lady who met with 
an accident in the water—to the elderly lady in 
black. She needn’t feel under any obligation to me, 
not in the least. What service I rendered was 
freely given.” 

Oh, you’re the right one? I was in doubt which 
it was. It’s all right. 1 promised her on no account 
to allow the chivalrous young gentleman to settle 
any bills here. It’s allright. Put up your purse. 
Madame Van Dorn is too important a guest to be 
disobeyed.” 

And he handed the receipted bill towards the 

oung man ; and Andrew Courtney took it, silently 
wed his thanks, and retreated. In the spacious 
hall he met Lermont with a face glowing with 
healthy colour from his vigorous exercises, and 
nodded to him carelessly. 

** So you’ve coaxed yourself into better humour,” 
thought Laurence, noting the clear forvhead and 
half-exultant light of his eye. 

Andrew’s finely-cut lip curled into a little sneer, 
although a good-humoured smile veiled it. 

* Well, Don Quixote, I shall leave you rejoicing in 
possession of room 62. I’ve had enough of this, and 
am off.” : 

* Ah!” replied Laurence, indifferently. 

Such plebeian company don’t suit my tastes. 
Give my regards to the scalped old woman. I hope 
you'll enjoy yourself, though, and make a prolonged 
stay,” responded Andrew. 

*T have no doubt but I shall enjoy it. {am apt 
to enjoy myself where there’s a chance, as [ have 
told you before, and [ shall stay as long as I can 
afford to,”’ said Laurence, more than ever impresseu 
with a curious feeling of dislike, and he turned 
quietly away. 

Andrew looked after him with a triumphant but 
malignant gaze, soliloquising : 

* As long as he ean afford to What a chance 
for a free ticket on the old lady’s account I’ve taken 
off his hands! Weil, well, Mr. Laurence Lermont, i 
think we are even now.” 

And two hours afterwards Andrew Courtney was 
in the railway train bound for the nearest station to 
the home of Captain Mathew Nickerson, 

(To be continued.) 
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A SuustirvuTE ror Topacco.—A correspondent 
of a Calcutta paper makes a curious suggestion to 
tobacco smokers. Alluding to the alleged discovery, 
by a Parisian chemist, that watercress is a perfect 
antidote to nicotine, he says :— It lately entered 
into my head to try how some of it dried would 
smoke. To my great satisfaction I found that, 
when put into my pipe, after a couple of days’ dry- 
ing in the sun, it had all the flavour of the best 
Cavendish without the treacle, and it was even 
stronger than Cavendish.” Here, then, is a perfect 
substitute for tobacco, without the deleterious and 
deadly poison so freely contained in the latter; and 
it is at the’same time cheaper. Watercress, with 
its fine stalks and leaves, when dried, requires no 
cutting to fit it for the pipe; and while a pound of 
cut tobacco ranges from 2 rs. to 4 rs., here we have 
an articlea rupee’s worth of which, when dried, 
would weigh more than a couple of pounds.” 








SCIENCE. 





1 ROFESSOR FRANKLAND reports that the samples 
of the Lambeth, Chelsea, and East London Com- 
panies waters, examined by him during the last 
month, all contained living organisms. The Lam- 
beth water is said to have been “very turbid and 
unfit for domestic use without filtration.” 

IMPROVEMENT IN VENTILATORS.—The Howard 
is not unlike a Sherringham inlet, in the midst of 
which is placed a box containing sponge and char- 
coal. The effect of these additions is to moderate 
the draught, to warm and purify the air, and to re- 
move dirt and excessive moisture. As a part of an 
effective system of ventilation, the Howard venti- 
lator deserves a trial, and will no doubt be useful. 

InpDIAN Inx.—The manufacture of Chinese ink, 
to give it its proper term, is carried on upon a very 
large scale at Shanghai, where a very superior de- 
scription is prepared. The cause of the difference 
in quality between the various inks made in China 
results from the non-employment of a constant ma- 
terial for the production of the lamp-black. In order 
to impart an agreeable odour to the production, the 
Chinese add asmall portion of musk and camphor, 
from the Isle of Borneo, two articles which are ex- 
ceedingly dear in the celestial empire. Ordinary 
Chinese ink for home use is not scented in any man- 
ner whatever. ‘The gilded mystic letters that are 
so attractive to young pupils and students are first 
formed by the action of the mould. When the cake 
is dry, the letters are traced over with a solution of 
gelatine in water, and the gold or copper is laid on 
with a fine brush. Like their neighbours, the Ja- 
panese manufacture Indian ink, but consider it of a 
quality inferior to that which they obtain from the 
mainlaid. Not having given so much attention to 
the matter as the celestials, they are not so well 
versed in the manner of preparing the lamp-black, 
which is the real secret of the art. 

FERMENTATION.—The science of fermentation is 
no easy one. The original idea of fermentation 
was, that it is the decomposition of a fluid attended 
by gaseous development, but it has long been proved 
by scientific investigation that the development of 
gas is by no means an essential condition. On the 
other hand, it is essential that the body to be de- 
composed by fermentation should be an organic one, 
and that a ferment or leaven be present, with the 
introduction and removal of which the process 
begins and ends. This leaven increases itself during 
fermentation, but only a portion of it, 12 to 15 
per cent., enters into the new formation—the lees. 
The opinion has been maintained that it is only by 
contact that leaven can excite fermentation. Ac- 
cording to Hallier, however, this opinion is funda- 
mentally wrong. If fermentation were a chemical 
process to which the dreg-formation gives the first 
impulse, but which, if once set up, becomes self- 
sustaining, it would not be possible for it to come 
suddenly to a standstill, as frequently happens in 
many manufacturing processes, such as brewing, 
&c. Among the conditions of fermentation (as well 
as of the increase of the before-named mycological 
forms) are a certain degree of moisture, a suitable 
temperature, and the presence of some nitrogenous 
substance. Although a temperature of from 10 deg. 
to 40 deg. R. (55 deg. to 123 deg. Fahrenheit) is the 
most favourable to fermentation, the possibility of 
the process is limited only by the boiling and the 
freezing points. It may also occur in the absence 
of nitrogen, as is proved by the fact that by the ad- 
dition of a few cells toa solution of sugar, which 
is free from nitrogen, fermentation may be set up, 
although only to a limited extent. If we examine 
common yeast under the microscope, we find that 
it consists entirely of innumerable ellipsoidal, but 
nearly globular, corpuscles, in which we immediately 
recognise the form of Cryptococcus. After repeated 
measurements, it has been found that the usual 
yeast corpuscles, Cryptococeus cerevisiw, have a 
length of 0°008 millimétre (1-275 line), and are con- 
sequently larger than the Cryptococcus found in 





foul blood, which has a diameter of 0°002 milli- 
matre (1-1095 line). These globules multiply, as 
we may plainly perceive under the microscope, by 
forming a bud on a spot situated mostly near the 
longer axis, this rapidly increases, separates itself 
from the parent stock, and commences the same 
process anew. 
SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. 


Tue past year has not been marked by any very 
important advance in the domain of science. Per- 
haps the most valuable acquisition to our know- 
ledge is the certainty, acquired from the deep-sea 
dredging operations conducted by Drs. Carpenter 
and Wyville Thomson, that, as had been previously 
stated Wallich, a large number of animals be- 
longing to various orders and genera of the inverte- 
brate division of the animal kingdom live on the 
surfaee of the bed of the ocean, at depths so pro- 
found that the light, if any, must be of the feeblest 
intensity, and the temperature but little elevated 
above the freezing point. 

Notwithstanding this, the colours are, in many 
instances, of great clearness and brilliancy. The 
results ebtained by these inquirers, toget with 
those of Haeckel and Huxley, show that that por- 
tion of the earth which is covered with water has, 
so to speak, a mantle of sarcode, protoplasm, or 
animal jelly, the first and simplest kind of organic 
being with which we are at present acquainted ; and 
the statement recently made by Professor Huxley, 
that this constituted the physical basis of life, has 
provoked much discussion, without materially eluci- 
dating the subject, some of his opponents appear- 
ing scarcely to understand the position taken up by 
this bold and original thinker. 

In the course of the year it has been shown by 
MM. Jacobson and Bernhardt that the blood in the 
left ventricle of rabbits is very frequently warmer 
than in the right ; and also that the keat of an in- 
flamed part, as. for instance, of one pleura when 
inflamed, is as much as one-third of a degree centi- 
grade below that of the opposite pleura. 

MM. Neumann and Bizzozero have shown that 
the medulla of bones, especially the red medulla, is 
an important agent in the manufacture of the red 
blood corpuscles. The influence of the muscles on 
the gases of the blood has been carefully investi- 
gated by Ludwig and Schmidt; and they have 
clearly demonstrated not only that the vital pro- 
perties of muscle can be retained for many hours 
by the transmission of aerated blood through it, 
but also that the quantity of oxygen taken up by 


muscle increases directly with the increased rapidity . 


of the current. 

The structure of muscle has recently been mi- 
nutely examined by Hensen, who considers the dark 
strie of ordinary striated muscle are each divided 
by what he terms a median disc of finely granular 
material. 

Helmholtz has published his experience on the 
duration of thought, and the time required to dis- 
criminate colour; from which it appears that, to 
solve a simple dilemma—to determine, that is, 
whether one of two things is heard, or seen, or felt, 
as the case may be—requires about one-thirtieth of 
a second. 

In anthropology it has been shown by Carl Vogt, 
at the recent meeting of paleontologists at Copen- 
hagen, that, from the researches of Steenstrup, 
Lartet, Fraas, and others, there is no longer any 
doubt that man existed in Europe—probably the 
latest peopled part of the world—coincidently with 
the mammoth, hippopotamus, &c., now extinct; 
and that it is equally certain that, posterior to the 
advent of man, the Straits of Gibraltar, of Dover, 
and the Dardanelles, as well as Sicily and Africa, 
were still united by isthmuses, and that the whole 
Mediterranean area was separated from Africa by 
a sea in the basin of Sahara. This period wa: suc- 
ceeded by another, in which men hunted in the 
countries of Central Europe the reindeer and other 
arctic animals in an arctic climate, and surrounded 
by an arctic flora. 


INFLUENCE OF ALTITUDE ON TEMPERATURE.— 
Dr. Marcet, in a series of observations made during 
an expedition to the Mont Blanc chain of moun- 
tains, employed a thermometer so constructed that, 
whilst the bulb was under the tongue, the height of 
the mercury could be read off by means of a small 
mirror attached to the stem. The instrument was 
carefully graduated to fifths of a degree, but varia- 
tions not exceeding a tenth were readily visible. 
The results he obtained were as follows :—1. The 
temperature of the human body in the state of re- 
pose does not ordinarily become less elevated at the 
summit of high mountains than at the level of the 
sea. Diminution in atmospheric pressure, there- 
fore, does not appear to have a marked influence on 
the temperature of the body in a state of repose. 
2. The temperature of the body appears progres- 
sively to diminish during the act of ascent. The 
degree of this depression depends almost exclusivel, 
on the time that has elapsed since the last —om 
As a general rule, rapid mounting, with free trans- 
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piration, produces the greatest depression of tam. 


perature. 3. The temperature of body, after 
undergoing decrease during the ascent, quickly 
augments when the body is again at rest, or even 
when the rapidity of the ascent is diminished. 4, 
The general feeling of indisposition, and in par. 
ticular the oppression at the heart, that is oftey 
experienced at great altitudes, is accompanied wit), 
a remarkable depression of temperature of the body 
generally. 





New Route TO THE MEDITERRANEAN —Ap 
examination has been opened in the department of 
the Cdte d’Or on the project of a railway from 
sg to the Mediterranean, by way of Amiens anj 

ijon. 

Tue Frencn VINEYARDS.—It is said that the 
cultivation of the vine feeds one-fifth of the whole 
population of France, and produces a revenue equal 
to one-fourth of the value of the agricultural pro. 
duce of the country. The ground on which the vine 
is cultivated is generally useless for any other pur. 
pose, and vines will grow on all kinds of soil. At 
Cape Breton it grows on the quartziferous sand of 
the dunes; in Medoc, on sand mixed with pebbles; 
in Anjou, on clay ; in Champagne, on chalk. Tho 
wine known as Hermitage is produced from vines 
growing on granite rocks, and the best vineyards of 
Burgundy are on limestone cliffs and marshy ground. 

PaintTire oF THE Hoty SHRouD.—King Victor 
Emmanuel has just presented to the picture gallery 
of Turin.a miniature on silk, by Grullo Clovio, re. 
presenting the Holy Shroud — by angels; 
beneath is the body of Christ in the sepulchre, and 
the whole is ornamented in the style for which 
Clovio is celebrated. The city of Turin, as is 
generally known, already possesses one of the folds 
of the relic itself, and which is religiously pr. 
served in the Chapel of the Santa Sudario at the 
Duomo. 

AUSTRALIAN Diamonps.—According to the latest 
accounts an extensive area of ground has been taken 
up for diamond mining on the Cudgegong River, 
New South Wales, the only ys in that colony 
where diamond mining has as yet been prosecuted 
on a large scale. The Australian Diamond Con. 
pany have provided themselves with a steam-engine 
for working their gem machinery. Fresh discoveries 
are continually reported, and Tarbet, Abercrombie 
gold-fields, and the river Page are indicated as 
places whence precious stones have been received. 
Another diamond has been discovered recently at 
Sebastopol, Victoria ; its weight is stated at three 
carats. Diamonds have been found along the 
greater extent of the Reedy Creek, at Eldorado, Se- 
bastopol, Woolshed, and higher up at Wooragee. A 
gem found in the Epsom district was recently for- 
warded to Mr. Crisp, of Melbourne, who pn- 
nounced it to be a diamond; this is the first Bendi- 
go diamond that has been heard of. A Lyttelton 
(New Zealand) journal states t a miner has 
brought a number of coloured crystals into Christ- 
church, and on inspection one stone, about half the 
size of a pea, was found to be a diamond, but it was 
so rough and jagged that its intrinsic value when 
worked up would be very trifling. As the finder de- 
clared that he knew where “any quantity ”’ of this 
sand was to be found, it is thought that something 
better may be brought to light. 

Toe New Cas Reeautations.—A bill was 
smuggled through parliament last session by which 
the whole regulation of the cabs of London was|left 
to the pleasure—in the last resort—of the Home 
Secretary, and the right honourable gentleman has 
revolutionised our whole vehicular system with a 
vengeance. A cabman, or rather a cab proprietor, 
may now charge as much as he pleases for a fare, if 
he only paints his terms in black letters on a white 
ground, on a metal flag, which few will be able to 
read in the daylight, and not a soul after dark. 
This change has been heralded as free trade in cabs, 
as if there could be free trade in cabs or in any 
other article, the production of which depends upon 
the good pleasure of the police, who are now con- 
stituted absolute judges as to the right of a would- 
be driver of a cab to exercise his business. But the 
curious part of the new régime is, that whilst Mr. 
Bruce authorises the cab proprietors to charge a8 
much as they like, he will not allow them to charge 
less than a shilling fora journey. If a cab pro 
prietor proposed to consult the public convenience 
and the public pocket by going short journeys at 
low fares, he would be prevented by Mr. Bruce, who 
says, “Charge as much as you like, but I forbid 
you to take a poor nervous lady across a street, oF 
a poor man a few hundred yards for sixpence. 
The public must understand that they are never to 
pay less than they have heretofore done, and that 
unless they take a great deal of trouble wg | may 
pay a great deal more. This notion of the flag 
simply imbecile. The figures may be distinguish- 
able in the day time, but then only upon a clos 





examination. At night they will be perfecty 
illegible, 
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CHAPTER 


WORLD. 


XXV. 


Wut e Roland was engaged on deck watching the | 


progress of the savages, Lily was being cared for 
by Mrs. Beverley with a thoughtful and motherly 
tenderness that was inexpressibly sweet and plea- 
sant to the young wanderer. 


“Let me take you into my room, dear,”’ said the | 


lady, when the general and Roland had quitted their 
presence. ‘ We shall avoid hearing the attack of 
the savages, and you can renovate your toilette.” 


Lily accepted the inyitation, and her new friend | 
conducted her to the state-room from which she | 


herself had recently emerged. 


Instead of the small, disconnected room usual to | 


passenger ships, Lily was astonished at finding a 
series of three small rooms, all connected by wide 
doors. Two of these were fitted up with broad 
berths, neatly curtained with white drapery, and 


turnished with ample lace-frilled pillows, the latter | 


bearing the embroidered initials of Mrs. Beverley. 
Che two rooms were freshly carpeted, and one con- 


tained a luxurious sofa, niched securely in the wall. | 
A hanging shelf of books, a work-basket filled with | 


embroidery, a small case of medicine, a dressing- 
case and writing-desk, completed the luxurious 
appointments of the rooms. 
_ The third apartment was a private bath-room, so 
fresh and neat that Lily longed to enter it. 

“You wonder at my rooms,” 
smiling, as she turned up the light of the swinging 


lamp, shedding a ruddy glow over the warm-hued | 


on 


carpet and sofa. his is a family suite, and is 


usually taken by a large party who can afford to | 
There are no passengers but.us on | 


pay liberally. 
board, excepting a missionary. ‘I'he general engaged 
these rooms, and I fitted them up for our occupancy. 


It is a long journey home from Hong Kong around | 


Vape Horn, and I desired to make it as pleasant as 
possible. Now, Lily, what would you like first?” 
, 4 bath,” was the quick response. 
You can have it directly,” replied Mrs. Beverley. 
“Iwill see to it myself.” 
She went into the bath-room, and was absent some 


winutes, but Lily could hear her bustling about. 
‘he soon returned, announcing that the bath was 
teady, and Lily passed into the bath-room and 
“losed the door, while Mrs. Beverley threw herself 


on a sofa in the outer room and gave herself up to 


said the lady, | 


[A RECOGNITION. | 
and tucks, and misty lace, were laid out for her use 
upon some hanging bars, and though much too 
| large for her, Lily accepted them with gratitude. 

Her bath ereatly refreshed her. She brushed out 
her flossy hair into rippling lengths of burnished 
gold, donned the fresh linen placed for her use, .and 
finished her toilette by inducting her tiny person into 
| an elegant white wrapper belonging to Mrs. Bever- 
ley, which could be belted in at the waist, but which 
was too large by many inches across the shoulders 
and in the sleeves. The skirt trailed behind her 
fully five feet. 

Lily looked over her shoulder at the quantity of 

material on the floor, and broke into a merry laugh 
that reached Mrs. Beverley’s ears, making her smile 
| involuntarily. 
‘'There’s more on the floor than there is on me,” 
| laughed Lily, glancing ather re{icction in the mirror. 
* What a mite I am beside Mrs. Beverley! This 
will never do for me. I look like a doll dressed 
up. I wonder if it would improve my appearance 
to wear trains always? 
dignity.” 

She assumed an air of majesty that sat about as 
well on her as an owl’s gravity and indolence would 
upon a bright-winged,, restless, little humming- 
bird. 

All her cares and anxieties were gone. Her heart 
| was overflowing with joy and satisfaction at their 

rescue from danger and the prospect of soon being 
| on the way home. 

She was about to quit the bath-room when her 
glance rested on her discarded garments. How 
black and begrimed and ragged they looked beside 
her present attire ! 

“Ts it possible I wore such a beggarly lot of 
clothes!”’ ejaculated Lily, in surprise. 
dingy rag my pretty dress? And my shawl—the 
colours all run together under the action of the sea- 
| water, hurricane, and all. No wonder the captain 
; hesitated to let us come on board !” 
| She gathered up her discarded clothing. folded 

them into a compact bundle, and tossed them 
| through the open port into the water. 
| She then returned to Mrs. Beverley, her trailing 
| robe giving her the appearance of a mimic queen. 
| J] should hardly recognise you, my dear,’’ said 
the lady, greeting her with a kiss. 
fresh and sweet as a wild rose!” 


| . She drew Lily beside her to the sofa,and gathered 


the little maiden in her arms, when the first gun 


| belched forth its contents. 


They might give me | 


“Is that | 


“You look as | 


4 sad dreaminess. | 

Lily found every necessary for the toilet at hand | ‘They sat there side by side, anxious and watchful, 
~perfumeries, and an abundance of combs and ; until the fight was over, and the sound of steps on 
rushes. A supply of dainty underlinen, all frills, | the deck, the shouts of command, and the motion of 





the vessel, all attested that the ship was again under 
way. 
| ** We are off again,”’ said Mrs. Beverley. ‘“ Shall 
we go on deck, Lily? I feela little anxious about 
| the general a 
Poe And I about Roland!’’ echoed Lily, her face 
| paling at the lady’s confession of anxiety. ‘Oh, let 
us goup! If anything should have happened to 
| Roland, I shall never forgive myself for not sharing 
| his danger. If he should be hurt!” 
She shivered with apprehension. 
“You speak more as if Roland were your lover, 
instead of your brother,’”’ said Mrs. Beverley, rising. 
Lily blushed a fiery scarlet, and she looked away, 
| that her confusion might not be noticed. Poor little 
maiden! she had not thought much of her childish 
| love and dreams since she and Roland had been cast 
| away, looking upon him and depending upon him as 
| a dear brother. But now, when their skies were 
| brightening again, she had time to weave her pretty 
| little romances about herself and Roland. 
Mrs. Beverley wondered at Lily’s blush and con- 
' fusion, but was too well-bred to remark upon it. 

** Shall we go now ?”’ she asked, in her graceful, 
queenly manner. “Are you quite ready, Lily ? 
There is my sun-hat. You won't need a shawl.” 

Lily was about to don the pretty fabric of straw 
and ribbons, when a knock was heard on the door, 
and the general, followed by Roland, entered the 
room. 

Tn an instant Lily was in the arms of Roland. 

The general approached his wife, soothed her 
anxieties ina very lover-like manner, and looked 
| benignantly upon the young pair, who for a moment 
| 
| 





were oblivious of everything but themselves. 

“A pair of beautiful children,” whispered the 
general, drawing his wife a little apart from the 
| youthful lovers. “How devoted they are to each 
| other! The girl is a perfect fairy—an incarnate sun- 
| beam. She seems made to make others happy, and 

one can see that she fulfils her destiny. But the 
| two don’t look a bit alike. The boy is as dark and 
| bronzed. as a sailor, with eyes as brown as chestnuts 

and as bright as stars. He is a wide-awake, active, 
| intelligent lad. His father must be proud of two 
| such children.” 

‘The boy must be past sixteen, and he is a child 
no longer,” replied the lady, whose keen eyes had 
| judged Roland’s character correctly. ‘ His trials 
| and adventures have made a man of him. He will 
| make his. mark some day, my husband. It is easy 

to be seen that he has a grand, noble, and _ heroic 
nature. I fancy our boy would have been like him 
if he had been spared to us.” 

Her voice broke down in a dry, hard sob, distress- 
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tor uiterance. 
* My darling,” 
the inner room, and look 


dern nd sympathy, “I thought, after all these 
years, the wound had healed over.” 

‘Oh, my husband, it will never heal!” was the 
quick and passionate response. ‘* He was your very 
image—the sweetest, fairest, loveliest boy that ever 
slept on a mother’s bosom. It was such a cruel way 


to lose him. 
too much to bear! He would have been, if he had 
lived, as old as this young Roland Nugent. The 
sight of the lad stirs my soul to its utmost depths.” 

She buried her face in her husband's bosom, and 
sobbed convulsively. 

“The sight of him affects me similarly,” said the 
general, his tears dropping on the brown hair just 
tinted with a reddish gold that lay on his breast. 
** My wife, you do not suffer alone.” 

The lady lifted her graceful head in an instant. 

“Forgive me, darling,” she said, tenderly. “I 
forgot that you have your equal share of the burden. 
We will bear it bravely, and without repining.” 

They communed together a few moments longer, 
and then returned to their young guests. 

Lily was in the act of exhibiting to Roland the 
imposing train of her borrowed robe, chattering like 
a magpie, in her joy and sense of relief, and Roland 
was listening to her with amadoring expression on 
his boyish face. Lily stopped short, in confusion, 
at the entrance of her new friends, and sank close 
to Roland’s side. 

The general smiled upon the little creature, en- 
deavouring to lure her to his side. 

** Come over here and see me,” he said. sitting on 
the sofa. ‘* Come, sit on my knee, little Lily.” 

Lily flushed indignantly, drawing herself up with 
offended majesty. 

‘* Thank you,”’ she said,.in a freezing tone, ‘* but 
I don’t sit on gentlemen’s knees—only papa’s and 
Roland’s. Iam fifteen years old!” 

The air of importance with which she declared 
her age was sithply indescribable. 

The general laughed involuntarily, Mrs. Beverley 
looked out of the window very earnestly, her form 
manifesting considerable agitation, and even Ro- 
land could not maintain his gravity. 

**T—I beg your pardon,” said the general, as soon 
as he could command his voice. ‘ I had no idea you 
were so old, Miss Lily. You are such a little fairy 
that I supposed you much younger. Am I for- 
given ?” 

Lily graciously replied in the affirmative, and soon 
unbent from her assumption of majesty, proving 
herself a thoroughly winsome, loving, and lovely 
little creature, full of playful grace and childish 
wisdom. 

By this time the ship was under fine headway, 
the vessel ploughing steadily through the waves, 
with a noise and motion delightful to the young 
adventurers, since it reminded them that they had 
resumed their voyage. 

Daylight had come, and the sunshine rested in a 
golden flood over the sparkling waters. 

Lily and Roland had seated themselves together 
ina great arm-chair, with rockers, a perfect trea- 
sure on board ship, and the little maiden’s snowy 
robes contrasted strangely with Roland’s torn and 
faded garments. 

As the morning sunshine brightened the rooms, 
the general noticed the contrast thus presented, and 
courteously offered the lad a change of garments. 
Roland accepted the offer and departed with his new 
friend, who soon returned to resume his conversa- 
tion with Lily. 

Roland came in a little later, glowing from a bath, 
and habited in clothes some sizes too large for him. 
Yet, as was the case with Lily, although lost in his 
garments, he had not lost his good looks. The 
bright look for which Lily was noted, was equally 
perceptible on his brown, handsome face. 

Roland had scarcely expressed his thanks to the 
general for his kindness, when the breakfast-bell 
rang, and the two half-famished young adventurers, 
in company with their new friends, entered the 
cabin. 

Here they met Captain James and his first officer, 
the purser, the supercargo, and the doctor, with 
one or two others, including the missionary on his 
way home from China to procure a wife. 

Lily and Roland were introduced all round, and 
received compliments and hand-shaking enough to 
put them thoroughly at ease, in spite of their too 
ample garments. 

They were regarded as heroine and hero, and the 
captain publicly thanked them for the inestimable 
service they had done him, concluding : 

‘“* We are now bound for the Sandwich Islands, 
where we are to stop for passengers and freight for 
England. After leaving Hawaii, we shall round the 
Horn, and sail straight for home. Two of our best 
state-rooms, those nearest General Beverley’s, have 
been already prepared for your occupancy. We 
will try to make you both happy after your troubles 
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ux, since it betrayed a suffering too great 


said the general, leading her into | 
ine at her with infinite ten- | 


Swept from me in a moment—oh, it is | 








and adventures, and bid you cordially welcome 
among us.” 

Lily’s eyes filled with tears, and Roland made a 
modest response, disavowing any heroism on his 
part, but paying just tribute to Lily, omitting, how- 
ever, to mention her early fears that the vessel was 
a pirate. 

Then followed the breakfast: 

Not the salt junk of the whaleships, such as the 
young voyagers fully expected from their experi- 
ences, but a generous breakfast of fresh meats, 
smoking coffee, hot rolls, and vegetables. There 
was milk, too, and other delicacies which they had 
not seen since leaving home. 

Lily opened her eyes wide at the contemplation of 
such unlooked-for luxuries. 

The captain gave her a seat at his left hand. 
Roland sitting next her, the general and Mrs. 
Beverley sitting opposite, at the captain’s right. 

Captain James proved himself a courticr in his 
attentions to Lily, carving for her the whitest bits 
of stewed chicken, dropping the biggest lumps of 
sugar in her coffee, and buttering her rolls himself. 
Roland found his “occupation gone” indeed, yet 
Lily showed him that his smaller attentions were 
higher prized than those of the good captain, and, 
to her great satisfaction, Roland showed not the 
faintest indication of jealousy. 

After breakfast the young adventurers each took 
possession of their pleasant little state-room, de- 
lighted with their cleanliness and neatness of fur- 
niture. 

After establishing themselves, and acquiring an 
at-home feeling in their new quarters, they went 
upon deck, joining the General and Mrs. Beverley, 
who made room for them beside them on a bench 
of bamboo sticks. 

The island of Tawenga was only seen as a blue 
line against the horizon. The morning was bright 
and pleasant. No is were in sight, but the 
breezes were laden with a sweet and spicy fragrance, 
proving them to have lately toyed among spice 
groves and over forests of wild flowers. The sai 
were filled, the sailors singing at their ropes,. the 
motion of the ship pleasant. It was not to be won- 
dered at that the young voyagers were happy. 

Presently, the young missionary—a sallow, cada- 
verous, yet pleasant-looking young man—came to 
inquire in regard to the heathen idols, especially the 
great god of Tawenga, remarking that he would 
like the facts to illustrate a course of lectures in 
England. The facts were given him, and he took 
notes of all that was told him, especially in regard 
to the oracle. 

“A missionary ought to be sent to that island !” 
he said, putting up his note-book. 

“The best missionary, and the one they most 
need,” said Captain James, who was standing near, 
“is a good ten-pounder to rake the island fore and 
aft! The best way to convert these treacherous sa- 
vages is to kill’em. That’s my opinion, and youare 
free to give it to the missionary board with my com- 
pliments.” 

The missionary smiled, although he looked like a 
man not given to smiling, and the good captain 
walked away. 

“ The captain is pretty much in the right,’’ said 
the general, thoughtfully. ‘I do not believe those 
savages are capable of being civilised or Chris- 
tianised. They are too thoroughly imbued with 
savage vices to be capable of good. According to 
the captain’s mode of converting,’’ he added, “‘ the 
island of Tawenga is pretty well converted already.”’ 

The missionary was ready to enter into an argu- 
ment, and Lily and Roland walked to the side of 
the boat, looking over into the clear waves. 

‘* How happy I am!” said Lily, brightly. ‘ Dear 
Roland, we shall soon be on our way home. What 
good friends we have found! Papa and mamma will 
love the general and Mrs. Beverley. Roland,” she 
added, abruptly, ‘‘I meant to ask you before. You 
haven’t lost your locket you showed me, have you ? 
The one that was found on you ?” 

“No; it’s safe in my bosom, Lily,” responded 
Roland. ‘I wonder—I wonder, Lily, if it will ever 
do me any good—if I shall ever find my parents!” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

Lire on the good ship Ocean Wave proved to be 
without a shadow to mar its pleasantness. The 
general and Mrs. Beverley, the captain, the mis- 
sfonary, and all the others, vied in attentions to the 
new-comers. The missionary wrote lectures, founded 
on what they had told him ; the captain said he should 
have the island put on the chart of those waters; 
the general conversed with them, and drew them 
out, becoming attached to them, as did everyone 
who knew them; and Mrs. Beverley brought her 
needle into requisition, making over some of her 
own and the general’s garments, so that the fugi- 
— were soon in possession of an ample ward- 
robe. 

“We will supply all deficiencies at Honolulu,” 
said Mrs. Beverley to Lily. ‘‘ There are over fifty 
general shops there, so we can’t fail to find what we 








want. The captain wili stop there for three or four 
days, possibly a week, as he has to take on freig)t 
as well as passengers.”’ 7 

The young people looked forward with eagerness 
to their visit to the Sandwich Islands, reading every 
book in the vessel that promised them any informs. 
tion, talking learnedly about Captain Cook, ang 
brushing up all their school acquirements. After 
their late experiences, they regarded the Sandwich 
Islands as a civilised country, the more especially 
when they learned that the Hawaiians boaste:| 
churches, schools, and colleges. 

The days went by like a happy dream. Tho ship 
floated on through summer seas, her sails filled 
with perfumed breezes. The motion of the vessc| 
was delightful. Birds hovered about the ship, 
feeding on the refuse of the table, and the crumbs 
Lily flung them—great, snow-white, wide-winged 
birds, with gxaceful pinions swaying motion. 
Seaweeds floated on the water, and once a gorgeous 
scarlet blossom, half-drowned, was seen as they 
sailed on—an assurance that some lovely summer. 
island was not far away. Wild ducks flew high 
above them, and flying fishes were not seldom seen, 

It was a voyage not to be forgotten. 

No further hurricane or gale assailed the ship or 
marred her progress. ily, bright and playful, 
happy in the sunshine and good weather, was the 
life of the vessel. . Every face brightened when she 
came near. Roland’s love for her deepened with 
every hour, and the two during the day were seldom 
apart. 

Roland found that his strange sensations at sight 
of General and Mrs. Beverley deepened instead of 
wearing away; but. he concealed them, 
little thinking, how often he formed the subject of 


the conversation between the and Mrs. 
Beverley, and how often both + of him mg 
them- 


a feeling that puzzled and half 
selves. 


It was a glorious morning that-they sighted Oahu, 
the fourth island in point of sizeof the group of 


This group is in form of curve, and its remotest 
points are between three and four hundred miles 
distant from each other. 

Oahu, on which is situated Honolulu, the capital 
of the Hawaiian Islands, presented in the morning 
sunshine, against a clear sky, a bold and pictur- 
esque appearance. In its northern part two summits 
rose to the height of nearly four thousand feet, out- 
lining themselves grandly against the blue ether. 
The southern part was a fertile plain, rich in ver- 
dure and native productions, and dotted with vil- 


‘lages and hamlets. 


On the south shore, protected from the sea by a 
barrier of coral reef, lay Honolulu, the houses glit- 
tering like fairy palaces. 

Into the splendid natural harbour, a great 
basin in the reef, against which the great swell of 
the sea broke with a booming sound, the Ocean 
Wave made her way, and came to anchor. 

The officers and the amon were all on deck, 
and Lily and Roland were full of delight at the 
novel scene, looking eagerly from one object to 
another and uttering little cries of joy. 

Ships were in the harbour—quite a little forest of 
masts. Flags of all nations were flying. Whale- 
ships, merchant-ships, sloops, and schooners and 
queer little native boats, dotted the waters. Many 
of the whale and merchant vessels had out their 
washings to dry, a feature that gave a bizarre look, 
as it always does, to the shipping. . 

On shore was a lively scene. People embarking 
in small boats to come out to the Ocean Wave, as 
the latest arrival, people standing idly on the 
channel reefs that served as wharves; Hawaiian 
boys playing games and shouting, fruit-women on 
the shore, holding up their baskets to the passengers 
and crew of the newly-arrived ship, entirely obli- 
vious of the fact that many feet of water intervened 
between the would-be seller and the possible buyer 
—all this made up a Babel of sights and sounds 
really delightful after a voyage. . 

General Beverley pointed out to the young palr 
the churches, the royal residence, the houses of the 
consuls, the stores, and other objects of interest. 

‘How I wish we could go ashore!” said Lily, 
longingly. 

“You shall by-and-by,” said Mrs. Beverley. 
“The captain will send us ashore after dinner. The 
fruit-women are coming off, dear. You must make 
the purchases for you and me. Let me be your 
banker, Lily, till we get home.” Pe 

She slipped a little netted purse into Lily’s hand, 
and through the meshes gleamed pieces of gold and 
of silver. Lily did not refuse it, accepting it as4 
loan to be repaid at the end of the voyage. 

She turned to exhibit it to Roland, and discovered 
the general in the act of pressing upon the lads 
similar loan. ‘ 3 

Roland took it as frankly as it was offered, saying: 

“Thank you, general. I may need to make @ few 
purchases ashore, or to buy something for Lily. 


will repay you on reaching home! 
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The general assented, not wishing ‘to disturb the 
mauly independence of the lad, a trait which be- 
came him and which the general greatly admired. 

By this time, a little fleet of native boats had put 
out for the ship. Some were filled with fruits, yains, | 
sweet potatoes and bread-fruit. Others displayed | 
articles of apparel, held up enticingly by old women | 
whom to look at was a virtue. Others contained | 
business agents, curiosity mongers, and people who | 
had secured passage in the Ocean Wave, and were 
in haste to inspect their future accdbmmodations. | 

Those who had business on board swarmed the 
deck. The natives were not permitted to board, and 
contented themselves with rowing slowly around 
the ship, crying their wares shrilly, and exhibiting 
them with many gesticulations and flourishes. 

Lily bought fruit, a piece of coral, some shells, 
and a pretty little basket, the latter as mementoes 
of her visit, or gifts to the loved ones at home. 
Roland invested similarly, as did the general and 
Mrs. Beverley, the doctor kindly doing the chaffer- 
ing and bargaining he deemed necessary to each 
purchase. — 

The natives have a resemblance that betokens 
them of the Malay race. Their light-brown com- 
plexion, thick lips, high cheek bones, and gentle, 
indolent look, were all studied by the young pair, 
who looked: with wide eyes at the novel scene, 
laughing at the pertinacity of some of the old 
Kanaka women who would not be repulsed, although 
their wares were not wanted. 

Before dinner the boats had mostly returned to the 
shore, and Lily and Roland, having put away their 
purchases, were looking over the wilderness of 
masts in the hope of seeing the whaleship Annie 
Colton. 

“The captain intended to put in here for stores,”’ 
said Roland, “ but he has doubtless gone on his 
way up the North Pacific. We are a long way 
behind him, Lily. We lost so much time at Ta- 
wenga.” 

“No, it isn’t likely Captain Wexley is here,” re- 
plied Lily. ‘‘ Ishould like tolet him know we were 
saved, and on our way home in a beautiful ship 
with kind friends. He will stop here on his way 
home, and would get a letter addressed to him.” 

“A good idea, Lily. We'll write to him, and to 
your father and mother. Weare going to round the 
Horn, and a letter would go quicker, perhaps, than 
we. Some vessels sail faster than others. At any 
— feel that I should like to write to them, and 

wil. 


“Oh, yes, do,” said Lily. “Iwill, too. How 
funny it will be if we get home first and our letters 
come weeks later, and we read there what we wrote 
here! Perhaps this very ship will carry our letters 
home, and they and we will get home together!” 

She laughed merrily gt the idea. 

“Roland,” she said, after a pause, her manner 
changing, “‘ you don’t suppose the Dolphin is in 
this port, do you?”’ 

“Of course not, Lily. What animprobable idea! 
We met her at Tristan d’Acunha, before rounding 
the Cape of Good Hope, away on the other side of 
the world. What could have put such a fancy in 
your head? It would bethe unlikeliest thing that 
could happen. We shall not see Captain Stocks 
again, dear Lily.” 

“Where do you suppose he is now ?”’ inquired 
the little maiden. 

“Sailing northward, many a league from here,”’ 
answered Roland, confidently. ‘‘ Have no fears, 
darling. We shall not see the Dolphin again. Shall 
we go below and write our letters now, soas to take 
them ashore ?” 

Lily assented, and they went down to her room to 
write their letters. 

Lily had pen, ink, and paper, for she had resumed 
her habit of keeping a diary. The young pair sat 
side by side on a little divan under the port, and 
began their letters. 

“Honolulu, Oahu,” began Lily, in a very plain, 
Prominent handwriting, at the top of the page. 
“How odd it looks, Roland! Do you suppose papa 
and mamma will know it’s real Honolulu? I mean 
to put ‘Capital of the Sandwich Islands’ on mine 
—no, ‘ Hawaiian Islands.’ See how nice it looks, 
Roland!” 

Roland looked and admired. 

“It looks foreign,” said Lily, putting her head on 
one side like a bird, and contemplating her handi- 
Work. ‘ Here we have been pretty near round the 
World, Roland. We shall have been clear round it 
when we get back. I must say, Roland,” she added, 
quaintly, ‘I shall have proved to my complete 
satisfaction that the world is round!” 

“and I too!” declared Roland. “I have had 
enough of the sea, Lily.” 

ily bent over her task, the breeze entering the 
port and blewing her hair about like so much golden 
floss, so that she was obliged to tuck it behind her 
ears after a prim fashion. Then she dashed off, in 
the daintiest little handwriting imaginable, a long 
letter, sealed, folded, and addressed it before Ro- 





land had half finished his last page. 


‘“* There, that’s done!” she said, springing up like 
a bird let loose, and looking out of the port. ‘* Oh, 
Roland, a dingy old ship has just come into the har- 
bour. She looks:somewhat like the Dolphin—but 
then the whaleships all look alike.” 

Roland arose and leaned forward, looking out also. 

The ship that had entered the harbour since their 
withdrawal from the deck, and which they had been 
too absorbed to notice in the offing, was, plainly 
enough, a whaleship. She had passed the Ocean 
Wave, and was making her way into the throng of 
vessels farther up the harbour. Roland fancied she 
resembled the Dolphin, but so did a dozen others 
within sight, and he resumed his seat, and dismissed 
the subjec+, with the remark : 

** As you sar Lily, the whaleships all look alike. 
It is incredible that that should be the Dolphin. 
And whether itis she or not, we don’t care, now 
that we are safe !” 

“ That is true,’ murmured Lily, drumming softly 
on the sill of the port. ‘We don’t care for Cap- 
tain Stocks now. Perhaps it is the Annie Colton 
—but no, I should know the Annie Colton by the 
patch on her foresail.”’ 

She looked out with thoughtful eyes upon the sca, 
the shipping, and the barrier-reef, against which the 
great waves fretted and moaned and chafed with 
restless, never-pausing motion. 

Roland finished his letter just as the dinner-bell 
rang, for dinner on the Ocean Wave was always 
served punctually at one o'clock, after the good old 
English fashion, which gives the heaviest meal at 
the hour when the system has most strength to 
digest it. 

The dinner consisted of a variety of meats and 
vegetables bronght from the shore. After dinner, 
the word was given to go ashore, and the passengers 
hastily proceeded to attire themselves for walking. 

Lily’s dress had been shortened above her ankles 
and fitted neatly to her figure, so that she presented 
a well-dressed appearance, or would have done so, 
but for her shabby, worn-out shoes, through which 
her white stockinged toes began to peep. One of 
the shoes had been mended by the missionary, but 
it had frayed out again, and Lily was nearly bare- 
footed. Mrs. Beverley threw a thin shawl about the 
childish figure, and lent her her sun-hat, which was 
some sizes too large. 

Altogether, Lily was an odd little figure, but she 
had no false shame in the matter, much to the relief 
of Mrs. Beverley. 

Roland, in his way, was nearly as odd. His boots 
were worn out, and, as he had lost his hat at 
Tawenga, he wore a sailor’s cap. His clothing, 
however, was neat and gentlemanly. 

‘We must go to the shoe-mart first—the milliner’s 
next,”’ said Mrs. Beverley, as they descended to the 
—_ and began going shorewards. ‘‘ Where then, 

y Pp”? 

““To a book shop, please,’ said Lily, “and a 
post-office, if there is one. How strange that they 
have all those things on these islands, where the 
heathen used to live, and not so long ago, either !”’ 

They landed on a coral reef, that served as wharf, 
Lily idly noticing that a boat from the newly-arrived 
whaleship was just touching the beach at some 
distance above them, among a crowd of natives. 

The genera! gave his arm to Mrs. Beverley, and 
Lily and Roland followed, the little party going up 
the street. The missionary struck off by himself to 
visit some resident missionaries and to inspect the 
churches, the doctor sauntered off with the purser 
and supercargo, and the captain proceeded to the 
ship-chandler’s and freight-agent’s. 

General Beverley conducted his party to a shoe- 
shop where Lily and Roland purchased each some 
excellent boots, wearing, instead of carrying them 
away, and leaving their old ones. The next visit 
was to a milliner’s, where Lily gained a well-fitting, 
broad-brimmed hat, and Roland found in the same 
establishment a suitable hat for himself. 

Thus equipped, looking once more well and fit- 
tingly attired, the party proceeded to a book-shop, 
where they were fortunate enough to find several 
books that they greatly wanted. 

Their purchases made, they rambled about, look- 
ing at objects of interest, regarding the People, and 
whiling away in the most delightful fashion the 
time until it was necessary to return. 

They then set out for the natural wharf. 

They were going along a narrow and irregular 
street, where were drinking shops, sailors’ lodging- 
houses, and kindred establishments, when a dark 
face looked out at them from a low groggery, and 
recognized them with a start and a muttered ex- 
clamation of delight. ‘ 

The man was Captain Stocks. 

The sbip Lily had seen was, as her fears had sug- 
gested, the Dolphin. 

He turned up his coat-collar, slouched his hat 
over his eyes, and sauntered out, following them 
slowly, with the gait and manner of a drunken 
sailor. ; 

“My good fortune is in the ascendant again,” 
he muttered. “The girl’s, as it were, thrown at 





my head. Ii’ll be my fault if I don’t cage her this 
time.” 

He followed the party to the beach, saw with 
surprise Lily and Roland enter the same boat with 
a handsome military-looking gentleman, and an 
elegant, lovely lady. He was completely astonished 
when they rowed off to the ship, and went aboard 
as if they belonged there. 

“Taken passage for home,’’ he muttered, “ on the 
Ocean Wave. I must spoil that little game. The 
first thing to be done is to hunt my mate up. He 
and I'll concoct a plan that'll put things right.” 

Flinging off his assumed drunkenness as : 
guise no longer needed, he hurried up the strect 
again in search of his villanous associate. 

(To be continued.) 


L dise 





An InpIAN TRAGEDY.—A sad story reaches us 
from Delhi. An officer of the 79th Highlanders has 
caused the death of a native by beating him, and is 
in custody pending inquiry.’ ‘The deceased, a mason, 
was whitewashing some building in the Fort ; by 
accident, the officer was sprinkled when passing 
under the scaffolding. He called the man down and 
beat him sothat he died. The letter before us 
properly makes use of the words “eruel’’ and 
* brutal,” and we hope the inguiry will resultin the 
fitting punishment of this precious specimen of an 
** English officer and gentleman.” 

Tue Frencu Dvuets.—The Tribunal of Correc- 
tional Police has been oceupied with three duelling 
prosecutions, two relating to the Beaumont affair. 
The Advocate Imperial, in the first case, pressed 
for a severe example, declaring that the frequency 
of duels was owing to the leniency with which they 
were punished ; he advocated a new system, and 
the unwounded duellist was sentenced to twenty 
days and the four seconds to a fortnight’s imprison- 
ment. In the case of M. Frederick de Beaumont, 
that gentleman was condemned to a fortnight’s and 
the seconds to a week’s imprisonment. In conse- 
quence of some informality, the case of Count de 
Beaumont and Viscount Hallery Claparide was 
postponed. 

Worcester CATHEDRAL.—The new peal of bells 
lately founded at Loughborough for Worcester 
Cathedral has just been brought to Worcester, and 
the bells are now deposited in the north transept 
preparatory to their elevation to their future desti- 
nation—the tower of the cathedral. The bells are 
13 in number; 12 of the bells will ring in peal, and 
the 13th is the semi-tone bell required for the West- 
minster chimes. They have been procured at a con- 
siderable expense, and about 3,0001. has been raised. 
by public subscription to defray their cost. Their 
tone is very fine, and they are spoken of as being 
surpassed by no peal of bells in Englund. They 
vary in weight from 6ewt. 3qrs. 12lbs. to 50cewt. 
They are named after the twelve Apostles, the great 
bell being named St. Peter. Each bell is orna- 
mented with a band of Gothic work, and the name 
of the Apostle after whom each bell is named is in- 
scribed on the waist of the bell in letters of the 
15th century. The total weight of: the bells is 
221ewt. 3qrs. 221b. 

LovE AND Fretony.—An extraordinary charge of 
felony, arising out of a love affair, has been brought 
before the Sheffield magistrates. A young man, a 
fishmonger in Westbar, was charged with having 
received, well knowing them to have been stolen, 
sums of money variously stated at from 3UU/. to 
500/., the property of a tobacconist and eating-house 
keeper. The allegations are these :—The prisoner 
conceived an attachment for the tobacconist’s 
daughter, and although it was distasteful to the 
father, he, with some persistence, made his atten- 
tions agreeable to the young lady. He persuaded 
her that she was justified in abstracting sums of 
money from her father’s till, partly on the pretence 
that she was entitled te some recompense for help- 
ing in the business, and partly on the representa- 
tion that, as her father would give her nothing if 
they married, there could be no harm in her taking 
money to help her lover to set up in business. She 
yielded to the temptation—this is her version of the 
story—and abstracted very considerable sums, 
which she handed over to the prisoner. But he 
proved a faithless swain. Forgetting how com- 
pletely he was in her power, he became enamoured 
of another lady, and hearing of this, his first love 
took her revenge by making a clean breast of the 
whole affair. 

Sr. Davip’s CaruEepRAL.—A second report in 
reference to the restoration of this cathedral has 
just been issued by Mr. Gilbert Scott, R.A. In 
his first report, in 1858, Mr. Scott estimated the 
necessary repairs to the whole cathedral at from 
27,5002. to 30,0001., a sum which the dean and chap- 
ter at the time felt was quite beyond their com- 
mand. In 1863, however, a public meeting was 
held at Carmarthen, at which the Bishop put down 
his name for 1,0001., the dean and chapter adding 
another 1,0001., Lord Dynevor 500l., Lord Cawdor 
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200/., and many others lesser sums. Afterwards 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners gave 10,000/., and 
the sums collected in the diocese reached nearly 
5,000/., one clergyman (the Rev. J. M. Treherne) 
contributing 1,000/. Since that time the restora- 
tion has made great progress, and the tower, which 
was in a most insecure state and which was the 
principal and most serious part of the work, has 
been restored, and the foundations made secure. 
‘The other chief repairs have been the completion of 
the choir with its fittings, and of the eastern arm 
with its aisles. The eastern chapel of the south 
transept, which was in a most ruinous state, has 
also been restored, and a system of drainage has 
been carried out. Much still remains to be done to 
render the restorations complete ; the repair of the 
roofs of the nave and of the two transepts, and the 
restoration of the porch will require an outlay of 
5,750/. Windows and new flooring, the repair of 
the aisles, chapter-house, parapet, and pinnacles, 
will require another 5,000/., and the warming, light- 
ing, and contingent expenses, including professional 
charges, will bring the total sum required up to 
i2,500/. Another appeal is being made for subscrip- 
tions to carry on the work, which, it is believed, 
will be sufficiently responded to to complete the 
restorations, and to render the mother church of 
Wales befitting its interesting historical associa- 
tions and great antiquity. 








THE 


HAMPTON MYSTERY. 


—$———__<@—____—— 
CHAPTER LVI. 
I find thee apt; 
And duller shouldst thou be than the fat weed 
That roots itself in ease on Lethe wharf, 
Wouldst thou not stir in this. 





Hamlet. 
*YONWOLD was one of those fair and stately 
ich are the glory of the United Kingdom. 





The mansion was built in the castellated style, and 
presented on appearance at once imposing and mag- 


nificent. Jt was set like a gem in the midst of lovely 
flower-gardens and pleasure-grounds. A noble wood 
was comprised in its wide domain, and here the fal- 
low-deer ran wild, and pheasants and other winged 
game fluttered in undisturbed security. 

The lawn in frout of the mansion—green and 
smooth and velvety—sloped gently down to meet 
the waters of the Bristol channel. 

On the morning appointed for the secret meeting 
between the Lady Beatrice and those she so dearly 
loved, Lord Trevalyan was walking alone upon this 
lawn, his hands clasped behind him, his head half 
drvoping upon his breast. There was a sorrowful, 
anxious, and lonely expression on his grand old face. 
Uis great gloomy eyes were full of a brooding sad- 
ness. He had been thinking of Giralda, and wondering 
if she had crossed his path and won his love only 
to disappear from his life for ever. 

In the midst of his gloom and despondency a brisk 
step was heard on the walk behind him, rapidly ap- 
proaching, and turning hastily, he beheld Lord 
\dlowe. 

At the first elance, the old lord was struck with 
the marvellous change that defeat and rage had 
wrought in his evil-minded nephew. All the airs 
and graces, all the dandyism of dress and affectation 
of manner had dropped from Adlowe as a worn- 
out disguise. He looked dark and haggard, wild 
and sinister. There was a vengeful glow on his 
face. His hair was dishevelled, his attire slouching 
and neglected. He had an air of utter recklessness, 
and the marquis, meeting his gaze, shrunk before the 
burning glare of his red, dark-circled eyes. 

“ What's the matter, Adlowe ?” he exclaimed, in 
amazement. 

“T was at Pencoed, and hearing that you were 
here, 1 came over to toll you the news,” responded 
Adlowe, in his hollow voice. ‘I have found 
Giralda!” 

Lord Trevalyan started joyfully. 

“ Where is she ?” he demanded. “ You have 
brought her with you ?” 

“No, my lord. She was with Lord Grosvenor, 
and utterly refused to come. She told me to tell you 
that she would never forgive you for driving her 
forth the other night—never! She said that she 
had loved you, but that she now hated you. In re- 
gard to her father, she bade me say she defied you 
to do your worst!” 

Lord ‘T'revalyan’s face flamed. 

“She sent me this message?” he ejaculated, his 
keen eyes seeming to pierce to Adlowe’s soul. 

“Yes, and more!” replied Adlowe, meeting his 
uncle's gaze fully. “She has scorned my love. 
She has refused me. She ranks you and me toge- 
ther, and, relying upon her prospect of soon marry- 
ing Lord Grosvenor, she is full of scorn and defi- 


’ dress, like hounds slipped from the leash. 


“ And she will never come back? You are sure 
she hates me ?” 

“Sure?” cried Adlowe, with a hoarse laugh. 
“She told me so with a sincerity I could not doubt. 
You can see her again if you wish,my lord. You 
can plead to her for a morsel of affection. She will 
soon be here at Hamptonwold!” 

“To see me ?” cried the marquis, eagerly. 

Adlowe sneered. 

“No. She is coming here secretly with Lord 
Grosvenor. Hamptonwold is a show-place, you 
know. Giralda is coming here as a simple tourist, but 
in reality because she desires to meet her parents 
secretly in these grounds. Her father is in hiding 
in this part of the country. Would you like to hear 
them exult over the cleverness with which they 
have duped the old doting Lord Trevalyan? Would 
you like to look upon the face of your intended as- 
sassin again?” 

The marquis clenched his hands. His cheeks 
burned redly. He looked at Adlowe as if fasci- 
nated, but did not speak. 

Adlowe’s tone grew wilder. 

“ My lord,” he cried, and a savage light leaped to 
his eyes, “ would you look again upon the face of him 
who tried to murder you at midnight in your sleep 
eighteen years ago? Would you look again into the 
blue eyes of the boy you loved—the man you have 
hated? Would you hear him question his daughter 
as to the state of your health, the probabilities of a 
long continuance of your useless life? Say—would 
you see Geoffrey Trevalyan ?” 

All the evil passions of Lord Trevalyan’s heart 
sprang up strong and eager in response to this ad- 


Giralda and his love for her were forgotten. The 
hatred and vengefulness of years took possession of 
his being, frightening away all softer emotions. 

“Yes,” he cried, his features working convul- 
sively, his voice choking with rage. ‘Take me to 
him. Let me look upon the wretch. Oh, that I 
might give him up to justice in the very moment 
when he thinks himself secure !” 

Adlowe smiled like a demon. He had worked 
his uncle up to the point he had intended. 

“Then come with me.” he cried. “ We will watch 
for him——” 

He broke off abruptly, as Detective Rush came 
hurrying down the walk. Ff 

Lord Trevalyan awaited the officer’s coming with 
a sardonic smile. 

“ My lord,” said Rush, addressing himself to the 
marquis, in whose employ he now was, and, bowing 
profoundly, the hope of reward shining in his eyes, 
“T am come to report a complete success.” 

“ Success ?” repeated the marquis, huskily. 

“T have to report the discovery of Miss Giralda 
Arevalo. She is now in these grounds, in company 
with her little brother and Lord Grosvenor. She 
has gone to the Persian summer-house.” 

The marquis moved a few steps as if involunta- 
rily. 
“ My lord,” continued Rush, his face lighting up 
at last, “ he is there too—Geoffrey Trevalyan.” 
The marquis said not a word, but his face glowed 
savagely and with exultant revenge. 
“ He has just landed from a small boat—he and 
his elder son,” said the detective. “ I have two men 
ready to arrest him. They are stationed near 
the summer-house. Is it your wish, my lord, that 
this intending assassin should be arrested? Or shall 
you let him go?” 
A lightning gleam shot from the black and stormy 
eyes of Lord Trevalyan. 
“Tet him go!” he ejaculated. ‘No, no! Ihave 
found him at last. The hour of his punishment is 
come. Arrest him when I give the signal. Now 
lead on!” 
The detective led the way, Lord Trevalyan and 
Adlowe following. 
They were crossing the garden when they en- 
countered Lord Hampton, who was on his way to 
join his guest. 
The old marquis smiled at his friond—a terrible, 
mirthless smile. 
“Rejoice with me, Hampton,” he exclaimed. 
“ Geoffrey is found at last! We are springing amine 
on him. He is in your grounds.” 
His lordship thrust his arm into that of the be- 
wildered earl, and the two, with Adlowe, followed 
the guidance of the exultant detective. 
The Persian summer-house, which had been ap- 
pointed as the scene of the secret family meeting, 
stood on the brow of a knoll at one side of the lawn. 
lt was screened from all observation in the direction 
of the mansion by a small grove of trees—an outer 
fringe, as it might be called, of the large wood. Its 
view seaward was unobstructed, and in a clear day 
the opposite shores of Devon and Somerset might be 
seen from its portal. 





auce! ‘ Like father, like daughter.’” 


floor of parti-coloured woods laid in mosaic. It was 
completely encircled by windows, which were Pfo- 
vided with movable jalousie shutters and silk cy,. 
tains, and it was furnished with a bamboo loung, 
an easy-chair made of the same light wood, caryej 
hanging shelves on which were books, and, finally, on. 
or two choice pictures on the panels between tl, 
windows. 

This summer-house was a favourite retreat of tho 
Lady Beatrice. She was in the habit of spending 
hours here, during her visits to Hamptonwold, ;; 
study of books, or observation of the bright wate;, 
of the Channel, with their many gleaming sails ay} 
hurrying steamers. 

Detective Rush conducted the three noblemen, by 
a circuitous route, to the summit of the knoll, ani, 
keeping in the shadow of the trees, led them to thy 
very rear of the little building. 

The summer-house was set just in the edge of tho 
little grove, and the thick, low-branched trees wery 
an effectual screen, rendering the position of thy 
four men quite secure from the scrutiny of ane 
hurrying passer-by, should one chance to come in that 
direction. 

They crept close, with loudly beating hearts, softly 
adjusted the shutters, and peeped cautiously into thy 
interior of the little edifice. 

It was occupied. 

Lord Grosvenor stood on the threshold, his farg 
beaming with welcome as he extended his hands t) 
two figures who seemed to have just ascends! 
from the beach. 

Lord Trevalyan bestowed a glance at the young 
lord, and then he looked at Giralda. 

She was sitting on the bamboo lounge, her hat 
thrown off, her dusky hair rippling close to her littia 
head, her lovely eyes glowing with bright expectancy, 
and a look half hopeful, half anxious on her exqui 
site face. 

Ifow Lord Trevalyan’s heart leaped up at sight 
of her! 

Sitting upon a hassock at her feet, his head against 
her knee, was little Fay, his blossom-liko face as 
bright as his sister's, and without her half-anxious 
expression. 

The two figures who had ascended from the 
beach now appeared in the doorway, and the fou: 
watchers looked at them with varying emotions. 

As the reader knows, they were Geoffrey ‘I'reval 
yan and his elder son. 

The former still wore his disguise, and looked like 
an old man. But at the sight of Giralda he drew o? 
his spectacles, and moved towards her with a quick 
ness an old man could not exhibit. 

One glance into his eyes was enough for Giralda. 

“Oh, papa! papa!” she cried, bounding forward to 
his embrace and burying her head in his bosom 
“ Dear, dear papa!” 

Her voice broke down in wild sobs. 

“That man her father!” whispered Lord Tre- 
valyan, incredulously. «“ ‘That man Geoffrey Tre- 
valyan! Adlowe! Rush! you are a pair of fools!” 

Rush replied only by laying his hand warningly 
on that of his lordship, who became again watchiul 
and silent. 

“Oh, papa!” said Giralda, brokenly. ‘ It seems 59 
long since I left home! You know now why | ray 
away. You have forgiven me, father?” 

“ I have nothing to forgive, my generous daughter,” 
returned the disguised fugitive, and Lord Trevalyan 
started in his concealment at the sound of those full, 
rich tones. “ You have done nobly. You would 
have saved me if you could!” 

He kissed her and blessed her with all a father’s 
pride and tenderness, and then, releasing her, held out 
his arms to Fay. 

But the little fellow hung back, and began to ery. 

“It is papa’s voice,” he said, “and those are 
papa’s eyes—but it is not papa.” : 

‘Trevalyan hesitated a moment, and then pulled of 
his white wig and beard, revealing his blackened 
hair and artificially darkened complexion—features 
with which Fay was best acquainted. 

With a cry of joy, the boy flew to his arms. 

From his concealment, Lord Trevalyan’s eyés 
fairly devoured the face of the father and his chil- 
dren. Herbert's spirited, nable countenance especially 
attracted his attention, it reminding him of his own 
at the same age. 

“So that is Geoffrey Trevalyan,” whispered Lort 
Hampton to the marquis. “How he has changed: 
What is he doing here at Hamptonweld?” 

Adlowe motined the earl to be silent. ‘ 
He was hoping that Geoffrey would give vent to his 
bitterness in denunciations of Lord Trevalya.. 
Judging his unfortunate cousin by himself, he had 
counted on such denunciation. But for the moment 
the father had only thought for his recovered childre». 
“ Where is mamma?” asked Fay, in a transport 
of delight. “We only want her now. Ob: 04 
Here she comes !” 





It was built in the form of a pagoda, and had a 
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7 Tle leaped from his father’s arms and ran to the 


ied at the same moment appeared on the thres- 
bold the Lady Beatrice Hampton! 

Two of the four watchers were nearly paralyzed 

, unexpected appearance. 

0 ee non they did not suspect the truth. Not 
until Geoffrey Trevalyan, beaming with tenderness, 
Jed her to the lounge, calling her by the name of 
wife—not until the three young people clustered 
around her, showering caresses upon her and calling 
her mother—could Lord Trevalyan or the Earl of 
JIampton realise the truth. — ) 

The Lady Beatrice, unconscious of any hostile gaze, 
eathered her youngest-born to her bosom, and the 
look of wrapt tenderness, the soft radiance of a per- 
fect wifely and maternal love that transfigured her 
royal beauty, rendering it glorious, was a perfect 
revelation to those watchers. 

Not cold and proud and haughty now, but tender 
and gracious and loving as the most timid and gentle 
of women, her manner warm and sunny, her dark 
eyes glowing with a perfect radiance, she might 
have sat for a picture of the Madonna. 

“That Beatrice!” thought Lord Hampton, stupefied 
and bewildered. “I must be dreaming !” 

The amazement of Lord Trevalyan was no less 
stupendous. He stared with burning eyes at the 
picture presented by the reunited family, and his 
breath came hot and quick, and fierce emotions 
battled in his breast. 

Years ago he dreamed of a scene like this—with 
Geoffrey’s children about his knees—with Geoffrey’s 
wife to refine and beautify his home. ‘The tears 
came tohis eyes now, as he saw how near that dream 
had come to realisation. 

He trembled, and grew pale. Lord Hampton 
was not less pale at the discovery of his daughter’s 
cherished secret, and he also trembled. 

Adlowe looked at the two, and similed again his 
demon’s smile. 

‘Then came the voice of the Lady Beatrice through 
the oppressive hush and stillness, with the clearness 
aud richness of a flute. 

“Paul,” she said, addressing Lord Grosvenor, 
who was still standing in the doorway, “you will 
keep watch for us? My father and Lord Trevalyan 
ave somewhere about the grounds. Still, they will 
not be likely to come up to this lonely place. We 
way feel quite safe.” 

“Your father, mamma?” asked Fay, in surprise, 
lifting his golden head from his mother’s bosom. 
“Why, he must be my grandpapa!” 

The Lady Beatrice smiled faintly. 

The earl had never expected to hear that name 
spplied to himself. It sounded so sweet and tender 
from Fay’s lips that a sudden warmth began to per- 
vade his heart, and his soul yearned over the little 
fellow. . 

For the sake of those bright, lovely children, he 
felt that he could even forgive his daughter for her 
secrecy of years, and for her alliance with a man 
whose name was stained, and whom he hated. 

He stole a look at Lord T'rrevalyan. 

The old lord’s face was flushed with an awful 
rage. ‘The smiles and loving words exchanged be- 
tween the unconscious inmates of the summer-house 
stabuved him like so many daggers. ‘Chey could be hap- 
py when his life wrecked! Geoffrey could be adored 
even when his soul was stained with crime. This was 
justice! And Giralda, whom he had lovedand who had 
‘efied him, looked as happy as if there were no Lord 
Trevalyanin existence ! 

His soul burned within him to turn their happiness 
10 misery—their joy to tears! 

_He gave the preconcerted signal with a hand that 
shook as with an ague, and then, with a cry like 
that of a fnrious wild beast, he darted around the 
summer-house, dashed Lord Grosvenor aside as if 
le had been an infant, and sprang into the presence 
of those whom he hated, like a flaming fire-brand ! 
Adlowe and Lord Hampton followed close behind 
him, Rush and the policemen brought up the rear, 
and standing in the doorway, completely barred the 
Way of egress ! 


CHAPTER LVILI. 
Let it work— 
For ‘tis sport to have the engineer 
Hoist with his own petard. Hamlet. 

Tre hour dreaded by Geoffrey Trevalyan and the 
Tady Beatrice for eighteen years had come at last. 

Their enemy had found them out! 

Their secret was discovered ! 

At sight of Lord Trevalyan, with his blazing eyes, 
tnd wild face pale with fury, the Lady Beatrice uttered 
‘startled ery, and dropping Fay, she clung to her 
husband with the evident determination that death 
‘lone should separate them. 

_ Officers!” cried Lord ‘T'revalyan, his words ring- 
X§ out like a battle-cry. “I charge this man. Geof- 





frey Trevalyan, with robbery and intent to murder 
me eighteen years ago. Arrest him!” 

The officers advanced to obey their command. 

The Lady Beatrice put out her slender hands to 
ward them off. 

“Hush, Beatrice!” said her husband, gently, and 
with infinite tenderness, more thoughful of her than 
of himself in that supreme moment. ‘It shall all be 
well with us! Perhaps it is better, after all, that all 
our anxieties, our life of secrecy and watchfulness, 
should be ended. My darling! let me go. Spare 
yourself and our children !” 

The Lady Beatrice looked around her wildly. Her 
straying glance caught her father's cold, stern face, 
now pale and shocked in its expression. 

“ Father,” she cried, appealing to him with a pas- 
sionate voice, “ you hear? You seo what they would 
do with Geoffrey ? Father, for seventeen years I have 
been in secret Geoffrey Trevalyan’s wife. Thesearemy 
children and his,” and she looked around on her three 
children with burning eyes—“ your grandchildren, 
father! Plead for them and for me. I shall die if 
they take him from me, my Geoffrey, my husband !” 

Was this impassioned creature the Lady Beatrice ? 
Even in his anguish, the earl wondered. 

‘“‘Grandpapa, plead for him!” cried Fay, sobbing 
wildly. “Save my papa!” 

The sweet voice, the-auguished words, went to 
Lord Hampton’s heart. 

“Trevalyan,” he said, tears in his eyes, “ hasn’t 
this gone far enough? After all, Geoffrey was but a 
boy eighteen yearsago. For my daughter's sake—for 
the sake of our old friendship—for the sake of—of my 
my innocent grandchildren—let him go!” 

The marquis sneered. 

“Not though an angel should plead for him!” he 
ejaculated. 

Giralda sprang forward and knelt at his feet, her 
sweet face upturned to his in agonised pleading. 

“Uncle Trevalyan, withdraw your charge, for my 
sake,” she said, brokenly. 

For an instant the marquis wavered. But Lord 
Adlowe, standing at his elbow, whispered in his 
ear a repetition of the falsehoods he had uttered be- 
fore concerning Giralda’s pretended scorn, and the old 
lord hardened his heart against her. 

“You may as well plead to a rock as plead to me!” 
he cried. “Officers, do your duty. I demand only 
justice—and I will have justice!” 

The officers moved towards their victim. 

For a moment a wild scene reigned—the wife’s 
shrieks, the daughter’s moans, Fay’s and Giralda’s 
unrestrained anguish, struggling with the expostu- 
lations of Lord Grosvenor and Lord Hampton. 

‘hen eame a stir without, and two persons entered 
the summer-house, and a sudden hush of surprise fell 
on all the actors of the little drama. 

The new-comers were Peggy Willsey and her 
lover, David Negwyn 

The fever of Negwyn had given way before the 
skilful Winistrations of the doctor they had sum- 
moned on the previous night, and he had been able 
to continue his journey that morning. On arriving 
at Hamptouwold, they had been told that the Lady 
Beatrice was gone to her favourite summer-house on 
the knoll, and that Lord Trevalyan was doubtless 
with her, his lordship being somewhere about the 
grounds. Auxious to have the interview soon over, 
Peggy had procured the necessary assistance, and 
Negwyn made his appearance carricd between two 
men. 

Adlowe recognised the man at once. His face 
turned to an ashen paleness. He comprehended, from 
the new, strange look on the face of his late con- 
federate, that he was remorseful and repentant. 

He slunk back, and tried tu make his escape un- 
perceived, 

But Negwyn’s eye was upon him, and Negwyun’s 
thin finger pointed him out. 

“Stop him!” he said. “Stop Lord Adlowe! I 
have a confession to make, and he is implicated in it!” 

One of the policemen, at a sign from Lord Tre- 
valyan, detained the guilty profligate. 

““My name is David Negwyn,” said the valet. 
“Lately I was in Lord Adlowe’s service under the 
assumed name of Haskins.” 

A sensation followed this announcement. Most of 
the persons present were familiar with the name. 

“Fighteen years ago,” continued Negwyn, lean- 
ing heavily on his supporters, “I was valet to Lord 
Adlowe and to Geoffrey Trevalyan. And thisis Mr. 
Geoffrey ?” he added, fixing his gaze upon the chief 
prisoner. “Mr. Geoffrey, forgive me! I could have 
cleared you years ago, but that Lord Adlowe hired me 
to keep out of the way. You are innocent, and I can 
prove it!” 

A look of almost holy joy appeared on Geoffrey 
Trevalyan’s face, and he drew the half-fainting Lady 
Beatrice to his breast. 

“Speak, Negwyn!” he exclaimed. “The occur- 
rences of that night are all a mystery to me!” 





Adlowe sneered, and Lord Trevalyan looked in- 
credulous, 

“Go on!” said the latter, waving his hand. “I re- 
member you well, Negwyn. You look very ill now. 
What is this romantic story you have to tell ?” 

“My lord,” said Negwyn, solemnly, “I have been 
like to die. Peggy here has talked to me of my duty, 
and brought me here from the Burnt Downs it seenis 
in the very nick of time. Surely God must have put 
into her head a 

“Proceed with your story!” interrupted the mar- 
quis. 

The men who had brought Negwyn from tho 
carriage laid him on the bamboo lounge, by Peggy 
Willsey’s directions, and Peggy herself propped hii 
up so that he could command a view of his audience. 

“My lord,” he said, addressing himself to Lor! 
Trevalyan, and speaking with all the solemnity of 
truth, “you have been a deceived man all these 
years. Mr. Geoffrey never did the crime with which 
you charged him.” 

“But I saw him with my own eyes!” cried the 
marquis, fiercely. 

Negwyn went on, not heeding the interruption. 

“My lord, on that night, eighteen years ago, Mr. 
Geoffrey ‘T'revalyan and Lord Adlowe were sitiing in 
my lord’s chamber, when I entered the ante-room 
adjoining, unseen as I thought by either of my youn: 
masters. Lord Adlowe had been brewing a bow! 
of punch, and I saw him turn aside and pour into his 
cousin’s glass some liquid from a small phial, which 
he took from his pocket. I said nothing, not 
thinking the matter very serious, but from that mo 
ment I watched my lord. Mr. Geoffrey drank the 
punch that had been prepared for him, all the while 
protesting against the use of liquor; and when he had 
finished, Lord Adlowe proposed that they should eat 
opium for an experiment. The punch seemed to have 
gone to Mr. Geoffrey’s head, and he assented. He 
took the opium. Lord Adlowe did not touch it.” 
“So far I remember!” cried Geoffrey Trevalyan 
eagerly. “But then follows a blank. What came 
next?” — 

“Then Lord Adlowe went to Mr. Geoffrey's room, 
and got Mr. Geoffrey’s dagger that he kept among his 
curiosities. Then his lordship led Mr. Geoffrey to the 
marquis’s room, going as silent as a shadow. I fol- 
lowed on tiptoe. My lord went into Lord Trevalyan’s 
chamber, leading Mr. Geoffrey like a child. Tho 
marquis was asleep. Lord Adlowe bent over him, 
thrust the dagger quick into his shoulder with his 
own hands, put Mr. Geoffrey’s hand on the dagger 
hilt, and rushed out into the hall just in time to 
avoid discovery. This is the truth; I swear it!” 

Adlowe muttered a wild curse. 

There was a breathless silence. Negwyn resumed: 

“You all know what happened next—the accusa- 
tion of Mr. Geoffrey, and his expulsion from the park. 
That very night [ told Lord Adlowe I had seen 
all, he paid me a big sum of money to keep quiet, 
and gave me my passage to Australia. I have been 
out there till I came home this spring. I was to get 
a large sum of money when he came into the ‘'re- 
valyan property. My Lord Trevalyan, I have told 
the story exactly as it happened. I will give you 
my oath on it.” 

The marquis fixed his stern eyes on Negwyn’s 
pallid face. He read only truthfulness there. ‘Ihen he 
looked at Geoffrey, who met his gaze with those fear- 
less, honest blue eyes he had loved so well. ‘hen, 
last of all, he looked at Adlowe, and the batfiled 
schemer’s gaze fell, aud a guilty look overspread his 
sinister countenance. 

The mystery was cleared at last, and Geoffrey Tre- 
valyan was proved to be innocent, noble, and honour- 
able, a8 one woman’s heart had always believed him 
to be. 

“My God!” said the marquis, the whole truth 
rushing upon his soul in a flood of light, “how £ 
have wronged him! Geoffrey ” 

He lool@d again at his wronged nephew, his old 
love for him shining from every grand and noble 
feature, and he half held out his hand, withdrawing 
it quickly. 

“No,” he said, as if to himself, tears flooding his 
eyes, “itis too late! I have sinned against him be- 
yond forgiveness! He hates me now! Let me go 
away to the lonely misery | inerit !” 

He put out his hands, groping his way to the 
door. 

But he had not gained the threshold when a light 
step hurried after him, and a pair of girlish clinging 
arms drew him back. 

It was Giralda’s face that his eyes looked on— 
Giralda, tender, loving, compassionate. 

“Dear uncle,” she cried, “you must not go! I 
love you. I have loved you from the first. You 
will not leave me ?” 

The marquis looked at her incredulously. He 
could not believe tlat she had forgiven him, that 
she loved him still. 

















































































































































































it needed the precious confirmation she gave when 


tole her'arms around his neck. and pressed her 

ft cheek to his bearded one, and when, releasing 

him, she drew him towards her father, saying simply: 

* Papa, won't you and uucle be friends again? He 

loves you and you love him, aud I shall never be 
” 


happy if he is miserable. 

Lord Trevalyan broke down in tears and sobs, 
blessing Giralda; and Geoffrey met him half-way ina 
cordiai embrace, 

Chen followed a scene of wild rejoicing. The mar- 
quis embraced the Lady Beatrice and her children; 

d Lord Hampton, proud and happy, followed his 
example, congratulating Geoffrey on the happy ter- 
mination of all his troubles. 

In the midst of all the joy and gladness, Lord 
Adlowe, watching his opportunity, broke from 
the restraining hand of the policeman, darted past 
the detective, and made his escape. 

“Yet him go,” said Lord Trevalyan, looking on 
the happy group. “ He carries his own punishment 
with him.” 

The marquis was a true prophet. 

Visgraced and poor, Adlowe made haste to quit 
England; and not many months after he perished 
miserably in a dingy little foreign town, and there 
was not one to weep for him. 

ife found a portion, at Jeast, of bis reward in this 
life. 

The marriage of the young Lord Grosvenor and 
Giralda was not long deferred. There is not a happier 
home in the world than that at the Eagle’s Eyrie, not 
a more devoted and admiring husband, not a sunnier, 
lovelier young wife! And all goes well with them. 

At the cottage on the Burnt Downs there is a happy, 
honest couple, the love and devotion of Peggy hav- 
ing effected a great moral change in Negwyn. 

Of course there was a nine days’ wonder and gossip 
among her fashionable friends when the truth came 
out concerning the Lady Beatrice, and when every- 
body knew that she had been actually married for 
many years and had a family. But people love ro- 
mance, and the story only gave greater prestige to 
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peer), the Bishops of Salisbury and Manchester, 
and Lords Boston, Crofton, Foley, Hawke, Kenyon, 
and Stanley of Alderley ; four between 50 and 60— 
the Earl of Kingston (sixth peer), Viscount Canter- 
bury, the Bishop of Carlisle, and Lord Cloncurry ; 
two below 50—Viscount Strangford and Lord St. 
Maur. The baronies of Broughton, Strangford, 
and Taunton have become extinct ; and the suc- 
cessors to the titles of Lords Foley and Kenyon are 
minors. It is somewhat remarkable that while the 
House of Commons, with 658 members, has lost 
eleven by death, the House of Lords, an assembly 
— by 200 men, has lost nearly three times that 
number. 





NARRATIVE OF A SHIPWRECK. 

Tue following particulars from Mr. Joseph Mac- 
kenzie, the carpenter and sole survivor of the wreck 
of the barque Mary Sparks, of Dundee, will be read 
with interest: 

After taking a pilot, named Joseph Cooper, on 
board, the Mary Sparks left Falmouth for Hambargh. 
There was a fair wind, though the weather was 
heavy, and about twenty minutes before eight the 
vessel struck on the reef off Terschelling, on the 
Dutch ceast, and about five miles from land. The 
night was dark; and it is supposed that the set of 
the tides had earried the vessel on the reef, as the 
proper courses were being steered. As soon as it was 
found that the vessel was on the reef the yards were 
backed, and all efforts made to get her off, but these 
failed ; and, to add to the danger, the wind increased 
and the sea began to break over the unfortunate ship. 
The crew then made signals to the shore, but Mr. 
Mackenzie was afterwards told that they were uever 
seen. 

About nine o'clock the weather cleared away, and 
the Tersehelling light was scen. The vessel lay still, 
the sea making clean breaches over her till twelve 
o'clock, when the crew began to consider what was 
to be done for their own safety. It was intended to 








| lower the long boat—it and all the others being 


the beautiful belle, and rendered Geoffrey Trevalyana | 


lion of the most leonine description. 

They reside for a good part of the year at Tre- 
valyan Park, which has been repaired and beautified, 
andis now as fine a place as Hamptonwold. The 
Flecks, Mary and Betsy, live with them, happy and 
honoured. The old light has come back to Geoffrey’s 
blue eyes, the old gay smile to his lips. His boys 
make music in the old house where his childhood 
was spent, and the old Lord Trevalyan, loved and 
honeured, clings to them all, and thinks that no man 
was ever so blessed as he. His last days are, in truth, 
his best days. 

The old lord is himself the happy centre of all these 
lappy lives. 

THE END. 





THE ROUTE BETWEEN CHINA AND INDIA.—Mr. 
T. T. Cooper, who last year failed in his adventu- 
rous attempt to pass from Western China to India, 
is now about to try what he can achieve by starting 
from India. For some months past he has been 


living at Suddya, in Upper Assam, with the view of | 


conciliating the tribes of the border before making 
any step in advance. He has enlisted the sympathy 
of one of the Mishmee chiefs, who has agreed to con- 
duct him to Bathang and back. If he can accom- 
plish this journey, he will have carried out his 
object, which is to prove the fact of overland com- 
munication being possible between Sychuan and 
Assam. ‘The llamas have so far jealously guarded 
all the passes in these parts for fear lest Indian tea 
should find its way into Thibet. The Government 
of Pekin have always subsidised the great monas- 
teries in Lhassa, Tsiamdo, Lithang, and Bathang, 
in order to preserve the monopoly in Thibet. Mr. 
Cooper travels by the left bank of the Brahma- 
pootra northwards for some distances, and when he 
has reached to about latitude 28°50 he will strike 
off in an easterly direction for Zy-yu, a mart of 
some importance lying under the slopes of the 
Himalayas. If he can reach this town his onward 
course to Bathang through Bonga ought, judging 
by the information which he has received, to be 
comparatively easy. 

Peeks OF THE Reatm Decrasep.—The year 
1869 has been marked by a high rate of mortality 
in the ranks of the peerage. Thirty-two lords, 
spiritual and temporal, have died during the tweive 
months, with ages varying from 33 to 91. Two 
peers exceeded 90 years of age—the Earl of Radnor 
and the Bishop of Exeter ; tive died between 80and 
9)—the Earl of Crawford and Balearres, the Earl 
of Wicklow, Viscount Gough, and Lords Broughton 
and Leconfield ; ten between 70 and 80—the Mar- 


quises cf Anglesey and Westminster, Earls De la | 





ready for launching—and to construct a raft to be 
pushed before the boat, so as to lessen the force of 
the sea, but a sea carried the long boat off, and as it 
was impossible for a raft to live in such weather, the 
crew determined to wait on and see what would turn 
up. About three o'clock, or as near that time as they 
could judge—having nothing to tell the exact time— 
all hands took to the mizen rigging, the vessel by this 
time gradually turning on her beam-ends. ‘hey 
had not been long there when it was thought that 
the mast would not bear the strain, and a cry was 
raised for some of them to endeavour to get to the 
mainrigging. Three got there; and Mr. Mackenzie, 
who was atthe time on the mizen crosstrees, slid 
down the mizenstay, and by a great effort got to the 
maintop, and made himself fast beside the other 
three—the pilot, a Frenchman, and the man belong- 
ing to Falmouth. About an hour after the pilot sug- 
gested thatthey should go up higher, and accordingly 
they all made their way to the topmast-head. 

Scarcely had they got there when the mast gave 
way at the cap, and the four men were precipitated 
into the sea, Cooper, the pilot, was then drowned ; 
but Mr. Mackenzie laid hold of some of the running 
gear, and succeeded in hauling himself to the maintop, 
where he found the Frenchman. Just after he had 
made himself fast the third man made his appearance, 
and asked for a rope. Mr. Mackenzie threw him 
one, and then hauled him up to the maintop, and 
made him fast. This had scarcely been done when 
a tremendous sea came and swept away the F'rench- 
man and the man belonging to Falmouth, leaving Mr. 
Mackenzie alone in the maintop. 

At this time it was, as near as he could judge in 
the circumstances, about five in the morning. Dur- 
ing all this time the remaining twelve men had been 
clinging to the mizen rigging; but the sea, which 
constantly washed over them, had swept away one 
by one—those being lowest on the rigging of course 
being carried off first. The captain, Mr. Neilson, 
was in the mizen rigging, and Mr. Mackenzie thinks 
that five or six men had been lost before the captain 
was swept away. 

About seven o’clock the mizentopmast broke at the 


; cap, and all the men on it were then drowned ex- 
| capt two, who managed to get back to tine mizen- 


Warr, Derby, Glasgow, and Fingall, and Lords | 


Castlemaine, Dynevor, Taunton, and Wynford ; 


nine between 60 and 70—the Earl of Kingston (fifth 











mast. One of the two hung out for about half-an- 
hour, when he was carried off. The other, deter- 
mined to fight hard for dear life, shifted from spar 
to spar till about ten o’clock,.when he also was 
drowned. 

Thus Mr. Mackenzie was left alone on the wreck 
out of a crew of sixteen; and .his feelings at this 
time may be imagined, but not described. Every 
moment in danver of meeting the same fate as his 
shipmates, he still clung to the maintop, to which he 
had lashed himself. Hehung on till half-past eleven 
o’clock, when a pilot boat came and took him off the 
wreck—having been about eight hours and a half in 





——— 
the rigging. By this time the vessel was breaking 
up, and half of the cargo had been waslied out, Both 
in the pilot boat and when taken ashore Mr. Mac- 
kenzie was treated in the kindest manner possible 
by the inhabitants, and to them he feels much jp- 
debted. 
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THe past year will, in the annals of English 
journalism, be memorable for the death in rapid 
succession of two newspapers, each of which had, 
in its own day, filled a prominent space in the pub. 
lic mind. The Star fell with antumun’s falling leaf, 
and the Herald died with the dying year. They 
were dissimilar enough in life ; for they represented 
each the extremest side of party journalism. 

Tue success of the salmon experiment in Tas- 
mania has at last been placed beyond all doubt, 
Two men fishing in the Derwent, in Beauty Bay, 
with a seine, captured a salmon 10in. long and Sin. 
in girth, and a second Yin. long. The fish are the 
natural production of the Derwent, i.e., they are 
the offspring of salmon which had been hatched 
from the exported original ova, and consequently 
may be looked upon as the second generation. The 
incident created a good deal of excitement in Hobart 
Town, where for some days nothing else was talked 
about. 

HreporwHaey.—The French Society for the Pro- 
pagation of Horseflesh as an article of Food has 
just published the following note :—‘ The consump- 
tion of this meat continues to increase throughout 
Europe. The quantity sold in Paris during the 
three months of September, October, and Novem- 
ber, 1868, was 226,000lb., being the produce of 585 
horses ; in the same period of 1869 it had increased 
to 273,2001b., and 683 of those animals ; or an aug- 
mentation of 47,200lb. and 118 horses. The de- 
velopment is as great in the provinces, and would 
be still more so but for the obstacles created in 
certain towns by the administration, to the detri- 
ment of the public health and the welfare of the 
needy classes, against the sale of this aliment.” 

Prenistoric Man.—A discovery of human and 
animal remains has been made by Professor Capel- 
lini, of Bologna. They consisted of numerous flint 
and stone implements, the workmanship of which 
showed they belonged to the earliest period of the 
stone age. Besides these wrought implements and 
various other objects brought into the cavern by 
its human occupants, he found a considerable quan- 
tity of bones of animals mingled with bones of 
human beings. ‘The condition of these latter bones, 
he says, “ would justify the inference that the 
grotto had been inhabited by anthropophagi, and 
that the Italians of that epoch were cannibals, like 
their contemporaries in Belgium, France, and Den- 
mark”? Among the human bones found were those 
of women, and part of the jawbone of a child some 
seven or eight years of age. Some of these bones 
were entire, others were partially calcined. In the 
centre of the cave it was possible to discern traces 
of a fireplace. 7 

Tue Uatirrine Process.—A good deal is writ- 
ten and said from time to time on the connection 
between dress and art; and all those who lament 
the unnecessary ugliness with which fashion invests 
often everyday life, acknowledge the difficulty of 
finding a remedy. Where grave interests are con- 
cerned, the heroic spirit of propagandism is not 
wanting ; but much as persons of artistic nature 
may be shocked by conventional absurdities of cos- 
tume, they seldom feel strongly enough on the sub- 
ject to propose and carry out innovations. It seems 
worth while to brave ridicule and opposition for the 
sake of an idea or a political opinion, whereas an 
inconvenient or unhealthy fashion of dress appears 
more in the light of a personal grievance. (00 
taste is so often outraged by other domestic 
fashions, that to run a-muck against this one would 
by no means solve the vexed question. The archi- 
tecture of our streets and the appointment of our 
houses, the love of display exhibited in our enter- 
tainments, the snobbishness of many of our social 
usages—all these things fret a sensitive mind, and 
would attain greater prominence but for more en- 
grossing interests. e naturally submit ourselves 
to a host of social tyrannies on a small scale, rather 
than spend our strength in struggling with inferior 
enemies. We suffer a domination as disagreeable 
as it is illogical, because we give out so much force 
in combating lesser evils. But when we have ac- 
cused fashion of robbing dress of picturesqueness 
and beauty, of turning every-day hospitalities into 
formal and retributive things, of filling our draw- 
ing-rooms with costly, conventional upholstery, of 
imposing upon us trains of over-paid, over-fed, 
snobbish, domestic servants, we have not nearly 
made out the bill of attainder. Greatly as we may 
deplore the esthetic bearing of this excessive love 
of display, its moral bearings are still more de- 
plorable. For neither with bodily nor with mental 
discomforts do the evils of artificial existence begin 
andend. This inordinate craving for the sort of 
equality bestowed by the vulgar upon outward ap- 
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pearance, is as incompatible with peace of mind as 
with dignity of character. The pursuit of wealth 
for petty ends, the frittering away of energies on 
matters essentially trivial, the daily mortifications 
that are sure to wait upon a foolish ambition, the 
yexations of spirit absorbed by selfish aims, leave 
a very small margin indeed for the sort of repose 
without which life must be unsatisfactory and un- 
dignified. We can understand the restlessness of a 
really noble nature disquieted by questions of im- 
mense range and importance. The restlessness of 
minds bent upon small social successes is quite 
another thing. 


EVELYN’S PLOT. 


——_—_— 
CHAPTER XLV. 


Evetyn looked at Frank. She almost fancied that. 


her visitor was mad. He signed to her to comply. 

“Tt belonged tothe young lady who has just left 
me,” sho said, timidly. “I do not even know her 
name.” 

“Nor where she lives?” asked the woman, 
eagerly. 

“No—that is,” said the girl, whom no temptation 
could incline to tell a falsehood, “I have not been to 


her residence, nor, at this moment, do I even know 


it myself.” 

“But I must—I must have it!” eried the woman, 
throwing back her-veil, and exposing the features— 
not of the nurse, ‘but of the female who had visited 
Basil Mordaunt. “ Young lady, more than youean 
imagine is at stake. The welfare of the girl-herself, 
and of many others--the peace of my own conscience ; 
even life and death, all depends.on your auswer to 
the question.” 

“Tcannot—I cannot! I-havesromised,” said the 
girl, gently. “I will try to get permission to:tell 
you. I can do no-more.” 

“Tell her that her own happiness-and wélfare,and 
it may be that of thoseymost dear to her, depend on 
my knowing—on my seeing her!” .eried the woman. 
“Tell me, is she—but no, it is impossible that I-can 
be so mistaken—she does not live with her parents. 
She has no parents. Is it not so?” 

Evelyn bowed her head. 

“T have heard her speak of a guardian,” she said, 
“that is all.” 

“ And you do not even know her name?” 

“T do not.” 

The woman’s gaze had been fixed intently on the 
gold-enamelled eross and chain lying on the table. 
She now hastily took up the trinket, and pressing 
the spring, gazed at the little cypher within. 

“Tt is—it is!” she said. “I cannot doubt it. Oh, 
merciful heavens, I thank thee !” 

And sinking down on a sofa near her, she burst 
into a passion of tears. 

Frank and Evelyn exchanged looks. For a mo- 
ment their own engrossing grief and cares were for- 
gotten in the strange woman’s agitation. But it did 
not continue long. She soon mastered the violent 
emotion that had shaken her usually calm nature. 

“Pardon me,” she said, resuming her usual im- 
passive composure of manner. “It is very seldom 
that I give way thus. But you wished me to see 
this young lady. What is it that you want of me?” 

“T need scarcely ask the question that brought you 
here,” said Frank. “I seeat once that I did you in- 
justice, and that the person for whom I mistook you 
is quite different from yourself. Still, you have be- 
trayed such a knowledge of the affairs of this family, 
and itis a time of such critical importance, that I 
should not have been justified in allowing you to have 
gone away unknown and unquestioned.” 

He turned to Evelyn. 

“Miss Rivers, you will have the most influence, as 
youhave the most right, to urge on this—on your 
guest, what extreme and vital interests are at stake.” 

The girl approached her strange visitant. 

“Mr. Temple is right,” she said. “Life is indeed 
at stake, as well as life’s best possessions, which are 
trembling in the balance. In mercy to the innocent, 
the unhappy, the helpless, at least say whether you 
can aid me—whether you can throw any light on this 
wretched affair. You look as if there were pity in 
your heart for me, and I will—I do believe that your 
look implies that you have some power to help us. 
Oh, I may indeed have cause to thank Heaven, as 
you did but now; then, I implore you, show that 
gratitude by helping those who are so wretched, and 
60 Innocent !” 

The woman looked compassionately on that fair 
and flushed face. 

“You believe him innocent? And yet the proofs 
are all against his innocence.” 

“If the whole world believed dim guilty, I would 
aot!” the girl said, passionately. “ It is all false—a 
Wretched, false, deep plot. If it is not discovered 
iud defeated pow it will be one day. Heaven will 





undoubtedly bring it to light! But then, my poor, 
poor cousin |” 

And she fairly broke down in the passionate ex- 
citement of her pleading. 

“Poor child!” repeated the woman, “poor child! 
It is a sad trial for one so young and so levely. You 
are not like your mother,” she said, musingly. “ No, 
you have a graver, more thoughtful look than she 
had. Neitherhave you her eyes, nor her skin. But 
she was scareely 60 lovely—beautiful as she was— 
too beautifyl—too beautiful!” 

“Then you knew my mother?” said Evelyn, 
eagerly. 

“T did.” 

“ Andumy father?” 

The woman'sfeatures became slightly convuised. 

“Yes,” she said, “yes. But ask no more ques- 
tions now, young lady. Iconfess that I knew your 
family in.other days—nay, that I have seen you ere 
your eyes knew one from another. But what 


of that—what of that? Hundreds could say the 
same.” 

“Yes, but mot like you,” pleaded Evelyn. “Do 
—-tlo not moek-me.so cruelly—do not tantalise me!” 
sheexclaimed. “Iam certain that you, at least, are 
no ordinary person, and that you can, if you will, 
throw some light on the dark mystery that is around 


“Perhaps I may,” she said, “ but not to you, nor 
@tthis moment. At another time, when the affair is 
more ripe—when the proper hour comes, then I may, 
perhaps, appear, to do you good service, But not till 
then.” 

And she made a slight movement to rise. 

Frank now interposed. 

“Pardon me,” he said, “I have waited patiently 
for your reply to Miss Rivers’s touching entreaties, 
ere I wonld put in a sterner voice. But I cannot al- 
low this:to pass, in justiceto my client. You have 
admitted that you have information in your posses- 
sion that may be of consequence to him. I appeal 
to your own sense of justice, whether I can, con- 
eistently with my duty, allow anything of the kind 
to escape at such a critical moment ?” 

“T did not admit that it was in my possession,” 
she said, undaunted, and, as it seemed, untouched by 
his reproof. “I said that at the right time I might 
appear, to do good service. But I cannot—if I would 
—help you now. If I have any clue (which I do not 
say that I have) it is suchas 1 alone can use. The 
very interference of others, when in ignorance, might 
ruin all.” 

“Then, will you say that you are now using your 
efforts on Mr. Oliver Danvers’s behalf ?” asked Frank, 
eagerly. 

“ne, 

“Then all this is idle folly!” exclaimed the young 
man, impatiently. “ And unless you will not give me, 
or rather us, some satisfaction on this score, I shall 
undoubtedly feel myself fully justified in taking mea- 
sures for obliging you to furnish what information 
you possess.” 

“Which means I should laugh at,” said the wo- 
man, calmly. “What could you do? You do not 
even know my name nor my residence. I believe, 
however, that you are really in earnest in your efforts 
for this unhappy family. And therefore, I will tell 
you this much: I do know persons, of whose very 
existence or connection with this business you are in 
utter ignorance, and I have a certain hold over them, 
unless that hold is too soon proclaimed, or lost in 
some unforeseen manner. But I have sworn not to 
betray them unless I am forced to do so, and it may 
be that I may fail utterly in bringing what I suspect 
to light.” 

Then, turning to Evelyn, she said, eagerly: 

“You, at least, will secure seeing me once more. 
I shall come in two days from this for the reply of 
your friend to my request. But even then, remem- 
ber, there must be no questions asked, no efforts to 
discover what I will net yet make known. Rely on 
me, that, in the right time, for my own sake, for 
atonement for the past, for the sake of the noble and 
the injured, I will do my utmost. Is that enough ?” 

“Tt must, I presume, be enough,” said Frank, re- 
luctantly. 

Then, turning once more to the pale and astonished 
Evelyn, she bent over herand pressed her lips lightly 
on her forehead. 

“Itis not the first time I have kissed you,” she 
said. ‘When you were an unconscious babe, I have 
many atime kissed your cheek and watched your 
infant smiles. Trust me a little with the same child- 
confidence, and in two days I will see you again.” 

And in another instant she had left the room, 

Frank looked eagerly at his companion. The light 
had faded from her eyes at the last words of the 
strange woman. It was touching a deepand unhealed 
wound. 

Frank could not console her, but he at once changed 
the subject. 





“T think, even hard and practised lawyer that I 
am, we may fairly hope something now, Miss Rivers, 
Our profession makes us readers of the manner and 
character of others, and there is something in thy 
woman’s air that gives me confidence. There is no 
doubt that a deep plot has been laid by some hidden 
enemy against your brother and cousin, and, if any 
clue is procured to that plot, it may yet lead to its 
discovery. Meantime, we must not relax our efforts. 
But, umluckily, I have not much progress to report, 
save in one respect. Mrs. Wentworth has told me, 
or rather her niece lias informed me from her, that the 
forged notes which were given her for the money 
expended on the estate have been destroyed. Marie 
says tiat her aunt does not choose to come forward 
in a court of justice, but [ believe it has been at her 
earnest intercession that it has been done.” 

“Ave you sure?” said the girl, anxiously. “Aro 
you sure ?” 

“ Cextainly,” he said, in some surprise. 


“Why 
should.you doubt it?” 


“JT. do not know,” she said, “I do not know. But 


it'iseuch a terrible risk. And Miss Wentworth is so 
young and sanguine, and it might be that her auntis 
not so generous as herself. Oh! Mr. Temple, it is a 
fearful risk.” 

“Well, in any case, my dear young lady, it will 
not make a vital difference,” replied Frank, 
thoughtfully. “If the notes can be traced to him, 
and your cousin still declines to give any satis- 
factory account of the way in which he obtained 
them, it is enough to bring the guilt home, whether 
the cases should be accumulated or not. However, 
we can hut collect every evidence possible on tlio 
other side, and trust to your cousin’s high character 
and the absence of proof of any rational description 
as to the means by which the forgery was effected. 
And, by-the way, I have not yet given up hope that 
the large seward I have at last offered for the man 
who took the-nurse away from your house may yet 
bring us some information of her whereabouts.” 

Evelyn shook her head. 

“T scarcely see what use it will be. I am so cer- 
tain that Mrs. Fleming confined herself to my uncle’s 
room, except on the rarest occasions, that I cannot 
at all see what assistance she can give in such a mat- 
ter.” 

“ Never mind,” he said, cheerfully. “It is evident 
youare nota lawyer, Miss Rivers, or you would catch 
at every thread which might bring the clue to light. 
However, I have strong faith in the goodness of our 
cause.” 


CHAPTER XLVI as 


WHILE the two anxious ones whom she had left 
were exchanging doubts, fears, and hopes, the woman 
who had just acted so remarkable a part in the in- 
terview above narrated, was taking her way with a 
quiet, deliberate purpose that showed neither doubt 
nor hesitation, ina very different direction from that 
which would have taken her to her home. 

A cab was called, after some little time, and brisk 
walking, that had brought her to the Langham Place 
end of Regent Street. Some directions were given 
to the man in a low voice, and then he drove off at 
a rapid pace in the direction of King’s Cross, 

It was some time ere the cab stopped at the end 
of a sort of bye-road or lane, which had little to re- 
commend it in its desolate, lone appearance, 
the woman got ont, and bade him wait until she re- 
turned, which should not be more than half an hour. 

The man kept a sharp eye on her figure as she 
walked hastily away, till she entered the gates of a 
house that stood far back from the road in a deso- 
late-looking garden, or rather plot of ground, and, 
closing them carefully after her, walked quickly up 
to the door and knocked witha sharp, quick touch for 
admission. 

It was answered after a few moments. But still 
there appeared to be some little delay ere she entered. 
The woman disappeared inthe house, and then the 
cabman, taking out the last number of a weekly 
paper, began to occupy himself with its contents 
while his fare kept him waiting. His composed at- 
tention to the “shocking murders,” “terrible acci- 
dents,” and “ extraordinary dangers” that filled the 
sheet, was a strange contrast to the deep, if subdued, 
agitation of the inmates of that lone, dull house. 

The visitor had been conducted into a square, 
scantily-furnished parlour by a deaf and stupid-look- 
ing maid-servant. And for some moments she had 
remained alone, her veil still enveloping her face, and 
her still, motionless attitude bespeaking, perhaps, as 
much and as deep agitation as the most restless and 
vehement movements. 

And thus she remained, like a statue, without ap- 
pearing to glance to the right or the left, till the 
opening of the door roused her attention. It was 
noiseless and slow, as all seemed to be in that still 
house. avd then it closed behind the female who 
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entered. The gliding step with which she approached 
her guest was almost like that 0’ a spirit. 

The visitor did not remove her thick veil, though 
she rose at the entrance of the female. She did not 
inake the usual obeisance that marks the greeting of 
the merest and the most unpolished strangers. 

“You have need of my _ services,” 
nurse, whom we have known as Mrs. Fleming, 
in her quiet voice. 


“Yes!” 
“T would not refuse the token you sent,” she re- 
plied, quickly, “but I fear itis useless. I cannot 


leave my home just now.” 
“Not to attend the deeply suffering ?” 
woman. “The suffering, who has the dee 
ov your care and attention 2?” 
‘lhe woman clasped her hands for a moment. 
‘ou said you came from her—from Miss Rivers. 
Is she ill ?—in danger ?” 
“No,” replied the visitor. 






said the 
vest claim 


r 


“Scarcely ill, save 


with heart-sickness ; scarcely in danger, save of the | 


despair that crushes and kills as surely as a pesti- 
lence !” 

“ Poor child! poor child!” murmured the woman. 
“But what canI do? What can be done to help ? 
Is it of her you speak ?” 

“No!” said the woman; “no! not of h»r, though 
my errand relates to her. I came to claim those 
efforts, which your justice—your penitence—ought 
to showin the manner that can best betray your 
sincerity.” 

Che woman started, as much as that still tempera- 
ment and manner would allow. 

“What know you of my penitence, or what it de- 
mands ?” she said, quickly. ‘Iam not to be called 
in question by an inquisitive aud idle stranger. If 
the name yon have used is but a trap, our interview 
had better be done, ere I forget myself so far as to 
turn you from my house.” 


“Proud and imperious—proud and imperious as 


ever! Have you learnt no lessons from the past?” 
said the woman, sternly. “Have you no huwility 
in the memory of the past? no pity for the anguish 
that the true, and the noble, and the good have en- 
dured? ThenI will leave you to your fate; and 
what I wished to tell and to ask must be done by 
other and perhaps less gentle lips!” 

She then sat down on a chair near her. In truth, 
it might well be to conceal her real inability to stand. 

“ What do you know of me ?” she said, hurriedly. 
“What do you know of me and my past history ?” 

“What do I know?” said the visitor, in a slow, 
firm voice. “I know that you sinned as deeply as 
woman, with your knowledge, your safeguards, and 


| your offered happiness could sin. 


said the | 
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I know that the 
trail of that sin has cast a deadly poison on the lives 





of many. I know that your life, and what perhaps 
you value even more than life, is but too little to 
give in atonement for what you have done. I know 
that I have gazed, within the past mouth, on the 
wan, features of one, the tearful, faded young 
face of another, and blighted happiness of a third, 
which is your work. I know that the noble, and the 
good, and the true are languishing in disgrace aud 


shame, and that it is your work—your work, because 


you gave occasion, and temptation, and opportunity 


—your work, because you committed that sin which, | 
more than any other, casts its trail on the future ag | 


well as the present of all concerned, ‘This I have 


seen. Can you wonder that I look with horror on 


| the sight ?” 


The nurse’s face was hidden. 
“Spare me!” she said. “Spare me! 
you, that are thus come to call my sin to remem- 
brance—though God knows it is never forgotteu— 
that it weighs and eats into my very heart like a 
serpent’s tooth? Who are you, who speak thus of 
the past ?” 

Her tone was low, and even thick. And, indeed, 
as the tall, slight, veiled figure stood there before her, 
and that low, distinct, half-sepulchral voice came on 
her ears, it was little wonter that she looked with 


| such mysterious awe on her visitant. 


She stooped down and whispered a word in her 
ear 

“That may tell you th«t I know you,” she said, 
“that [ know your storyand your name. As for me, 
I am one who has suffered and has sinned, if not as 
deeply as yourself, yet so decply as to need and to 
wish to make atonement for my sius. Soon you shall 
know more. For the present, I ouly ask you whether 
you are prepared and willing to atone for the misery 
you have inflicted by a full and perfect confes- 
sion ?” 

Mrs. Fleming was silent for a time. 

“ Before whom 2?” she asked at length. 

“First before him—him whom you once believed 
the best and the dearest of Luman beings ; and then, 
it may be, before the world.” 

She shivered. 

“Oh, mercy! merey! You are a woman. Have 
pity on a woman’s feeiings—a woman's shame!” 

“ Have you pity for the innocent? Why should I 
have pity for the guilty? You know little, very 
little yet, of the real truth. You scarcely guess how 
deep was your bewitched, idiotic folly, as well as 
your crimes. You know not all that will ere long be 
explained, or you would net hesitate to do justice.” 


Who are | 





Mrs. Fleming’s calmuess at length seemed to gir 


way. 
“Yon know not, you know not, she said, “ what 
have been my agony, my sufferings, my penance, for 
many a long year. You know not what I have tasked 
myself to accomplish 2» some penance for the past— 
that I have deuied, that I am denying myself, the 
dearest and the sweetest privilege that woman can 
know, because I am not worthy to taste it. But still, 
it is awful to meet such an ordeal as you threaten.” 

“Tt must be; it must be,” saidthe woman.“ Either 
voluntarily or by force it must be done. And, hark 
ye! there may be a reward of which you dream not, 
if you do your duty. ‘There may be pardon and 
peace when the full confession is made—when the 
atonement is over. You may hear words that will 
fall like cool drops on your fevered heart; you may 
see looks of pardon that will be as refreshing as tl 





Lue 
sight of a green oasis to the weary traveller in the 
desert. Ouly be guided by me in this crisis, only 
promise from your very heart that you will be ready 
to speak all, to confess all, and then I will leave you 
in peace.” : 

Mrs. Fleming looked up eagerly at the mystcrious 
woman. 

“Speak !"she said. “ I swear at least to tell the 
truth. I will say whether it be so or not. I will say 
what is in my knowledge, even to my own shame 
and guilt. Youare right. It is a shrinking from 
suffering and from shame that ill becomes the guilty. 
Tell me what you would know?” 

The woman drew nearer to her hostess, and for 
some moments spoke eagerly. 
“ Was it not so?” she said. “ Was it not so?” 

Mrs. Fleming thought for some minutes. 

“T think I do-——I think I do recal it. At any rato 
I could swear to it if Isaw it. But I have had such 
heart-griefs since then, that part, at any rate, las 
faded from my memory.” ; 

“You are sure that you could swear to it if you 
saw it?” ; 

“Certainly. Iam not likely to forget that,” she 
said. “ But will that wait?” ’ 

“Tt will—it will, if rightly managed,” she said. 
“Tf rightly managed! And there is one who will 
do it, if anyone can, and who hasa head and a heart 
for the service. Now, then, I will leave you. But 
ere long you shall hear from me, when my plans ate 
fully formed. But whatever be the consequences, 
you must not move from here—noi even for a single 
day. I might have occasion for you at an hour's 20 
tice. And, remember, tliat all messages from mé 
must be implicitly obeyed tu the very letter.” 

(To be continued.) 
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THE VICTIM OF FATE. 
—_—~S --- 
CHAPTER I. 


Dv'n to the dullest peasant standing by, 
Who fastened on him still a wond’ring eye, 
Hie seemed the master-spirit. 


Joanna Bailie. 


Ox a fine summer day, 2 young man, wearing 
the casy dress of a mariner, climbed the ascent of 
ti lof San Luear. which is crowned by the chapel 

St. Luke and the house of the officiating priest. 

So strikingly handsome was this young. sailor, 
that his face and figure won an involuntary smile | 
from the dark-eyed Spanish girls he met along the 
route. Even the men he met glanced approvingly 
at his well-knit limbs, that even now, on the thtres- 
hold of manhood, gave promise of an athlete at 
maturer age. 

Let us take note of this young man, for he is the | 
central figure in the series of remarkable events 
about to follow. 

He was slightly above the middle height. His 

forehead was high and broad, and the sheltering 
hat had preserved it from acquiring the deep bronze 
which many a day’s exposure to storm and sun- 
shine had given to the rest of his face. The natural 
swarthy tone of his complexion indicated Morisco 
blood, and the large, luminous black eyes, the red 
lips, the raven black hair, served to confirm the 
evidence. The predominating characteristic ex- 
pression of his face was resolution. You read there | 
an iron will, that would never hend to circum. | 
stances, but rather would force circumstances into 
subjection, and which would do battle to the death 
even with iron, inexorable fate. 
. There was in this young man, as in all strongly 
individualised natures, the potentiality of great 
good and of great evil. But let us not anticipate, 
even by speculation, the story of his fortunes. 

He climbed the long hill without once drawing a | 
quickened breath, and when he reached the summit, | 
entered the priest’s house without knocking, like a 
familiar friend. | 
The first salutation that greeted him on the thres- | 
hold showed that he was both a familiar friend and | 
welcome guest. 

?” eried an old wo- | 


“Ts it you, light of my eyes ? 
Fre rushing into his arms. ‘‘ Welcome back, Pedro | 
“amon; 1 have prayed for your safe return morn- | 
ing and night on bended knees.” | 

And [have not forgotten you, good Paquita,” | 
quwered the sailor. “See what I have brought you 
tom Palermo !”? 


And he handed her a golden rosary. 


| daring. 


J RAMON’S PERIL | 


Paquita reverentiy raised the rosary to her lips, | 


| and then, in the plenitude of her gratitude, bestowed 


another embrace on her young favourite. 


** But,”’ she said, hastily, ‘‘ I am keeping you from | 


the good padre.” 

And she threw open the door of the little sitting- 
room, saying: 

“Father Ambrose, here is our prodigal returned 
at last!” 

A venerable old man, with beard as white as snow, 
anda face that wore an apostclic expression of 
benignity, was seated in an arm-chair. 

edro Ramon fell at his feet, and craved his bless- 
ing. ‘ 

“Thou hast it, my son,” said the priest, affec- 


tionately, laying his hands on the curled black hair | LOWS: 
i | of the treasure-house in his hands. 


of the mariner. “This is my greeting—the grect- 
ing of one who loved you as a son.”’ 
At a signal from the priest the old housekeeper 


| retired, and he continued : 


** My son, I hope this last voyage has cured you 


| 
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The simple-hearted and gratified old man pattcd 
his check affectionately, and continued : 

yes was understood that when you reached 
twenty-one you were to rely on your exertions for 
support; from that day all remittances were to 
cease.” 

“And long before that day, good father,’’ said 
Ramon, “I anticipated thé crisis. I coaxed you to 
let me throw away my books and take to the sea— 
not that I meant to follow it for a profession, but 
I thought navigation an essential part of the educa- 
tion of a man who means to lead a career of adven- 
ture in pursuit of wealth—for wealthy I mean tv 


| be, and will be, good father. He who commands 


| it! 


money commands men; and he who has brains, 
health, muscle, and knows not fear, holds the key 
My father has 
seen fit to ignore me, and to abandon me to battle 
with the world. By St. Luke, I thank him for 
I take up the gauntlet he has cast at my fect, 


| and accept the challenge to fight my way through 


of your love of rambling and adventure, and that | 


you have seen enough of the world to show you its 
hollowness and deceit—that you have learned that 


a life of retirement and good works is of all others | 


| the most desirable.”’ 


Ramon could not repress a smile. 

* Don’t talk to me of retirement,’’ he said, ‘‘ while 
the world has red gold for the winning, pleasure for 
the purchase-money, and gallant deeds for the 
I respect your counsels and your calling, 
my good father, but you will never make a monk of 
me. ‘There is no drop of priestly blood in my 
veins.” 

“T fear not,’’ said the good father, with a sigh. 

**But you can tell me whose blood does run in 
my veins,” said the sailor. 

**T cannot, Pedro,’ answered the priest. “I have 
often told you that to impart the secret of your 
birth would be to violate the seal of confession—a 


| deadly sin. You were committed to me when an 


infant by one whom I cannot name. I can say, how- 
ever—and it is my duty to say now that you are 
grown to man’s estate, that your birth was not ig- 
noble. I was enjoined by your father to instruct 
you in religious doctrine ; but also to see to it that, 
besides the liberal education I was to impart myself, 





you received instruction from the best of masters | 


in all athletic exercises, in the use of carnal weapons, 
sword, pistol, and gun; in horsemanship and swim- 
ming, and all vain arts like these. I am afraid you 
gave more heed to your master-of-arms and to your 
riding master than you did to me.” 

** But I loved you morc than all the others,”’ said 
be young man, “if I profited less by your instruc- 

ions.’ 


| not a day, but a week here. 


life.” 

The good priest sighed. He had prayed for Ra- 
mon’s return, hoping and believing fondly, in his 
siaplicity, that the child of his affections could be 
induced to give up his career of adventure, and 
settle down quietly as a theological student, in due 
time to be admitted to the priesthood. 

Now all these dreams were ruthlessly swept away. 
Ramon might be a soldier, a sailor, a successful 
merchant, but never a priest. 

His regretful reverie was broken in upon by 
Paquita’s summons to the morning repast. Ramon 
enlivened the meal by a brilliant narrative of his 
adventures in his last voyage up the Mediter- 
ranean. He interested the priest by his descrip- 
tion of the churches, shrines, and relics he had seen, 
and delighted the housekeeper, who had not forgot- 
ten the days when she played the castanets and 
danced the bolero, with accounts of the balls he had 
attended and the fashions he had noted. 

Thus they sat long at table. At last the young 
man rose, and said : 

** My good friends, I am afraid I must leave you 
for the rest of the day.” 

“Can’t you spend one day quietly at home ?” 
asked Ambrose, reproachfully. 

“No!” replied the young man. “ Under other 
circumstances I should be most happy to spend, 
But there is a festival 
in Cadiz to-day, and a bull-fight, and Montero, tlic 
great torreador from Madrid, is to encounter the 
fiercest of Andalusian bulls in the ring to-day. Ah! 
I wish I were sitting in the saddle this day noon !’’ 

The old priest shook his head gravely, but Donna 
Paquita clapped her brown hands. 
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ned. ‘Then for Hea” 
ven’s sake go and get ready. You'll find all your 
best clothes in your chamber; I did up all your 
You'll be the handsomest lad in the 








linen myself. 
whole festa.” 

Half an hour afterwards Ramon presented him- 
self in the sitting-room. Even the old priest smiled 
complacently at his appearance. The young man 
wore a sombrero decked with ribbons. His purple 
velvet jacket and slashed breeches were adorned 
with gold lace and with innumerable gilt buttons. 
Round his waist he wore a sash of the richest sky- 
blue silk, sustaining a Turkish dagger, sheathed in 
a richly-wrought gilt scabbard. 

Payuita could not restrain her expressions of de- 
light, and when she had added to his equipment a 
bouquet of the most fragrant flowers, culled with the 
diamond dew-drops sparkling fresh upon them, she 
thought her pet the very handsomest young man 
her eyes had ever rested on. 

Ramon took a hurried leave, for the day was ad- 
vancing, and was soon gliding over the bay to- 
wards white and voluptuous Cadiz, in a boat 
pulled by two stout oarsmen. 

On landing he found the entire tide of the popu- 
lation setting towards the vast flag-decked amphi- 
theatre devoted to the national sport. 

Ramon soon secured a good seat to witness a 
spectacle of which he had been deprived for many 
months. He sat out impatiently the opening for- 
malities of the-arena, but his countenance lit up 
when the gate was thrown open and the first bull 
plunged imto the circle and stood at bay, with 
lowered front and red eye, pawing the ground, bel- 
lowing, and daring an attack. 

The animal proved game, and gored two horses 
before the keen blade of the matador severed his 
spinal column, and he tumbled down like a felled 
oak into the sand, to be dragged away by a team of 
a dozen gaily-caparisoned mules. 

The vast assemblage watched every phase of the 
combat with cruel intentness, and the lovely ladies 
of Cadiz, holding their breath, peered over their 
fans into the arena, their starry eyes sparkling with 
delight. Not a cry, not a tremor, betrayed the 
slightest touch of pity or disgust when the bull’s 
horns rent the flanks of the horses and the sands of 
the circle were spotted with crimson. 

A near neighbour of Ramon was a Spanish lady, 
who, though somewhat advanced in years, with a 
wan face, yielded to none of her youthful sisters in 
the intensity of her excitement and delight. She was 
evidently of high rank, a fact indicated by the aris- 
tocratic delicacy of her hands, the richness of her 
apparel, and the rare value of the diamonds she 
wore in profusion. P 

As the time approached for the appearance of 
Montero, the far-famed bull-fighter from Madrid, 
the excitement of the spectators reached its culmi- 
nating point. An unusual delay oceurred, during 
which the name of the popularfavourite was shouted 
forth in every key and tone of voice, coupled with 
execrations addressed to the manager of the per- 
formances. 

At last the administrador rode into the centre of 
the ring bareheaded. A thunder of applause was 
followed by the hush of death. 

** Ladies and gentlemen,” said the administrador, 
who was white as a sheet, and spoke with a tremn- 
lous voice, distinctly audible, however, in the uni- 
versal hush of expectation, ‘‘ I deeply regret that it 
has fallen upon me to announce an unexpected mis- 
fortune. You are aware that El Nigro, the fiercest 
of Andalusian bulls, has been procured to test the 
prowess of Senor Montero, the first Spanish lance.” 

Here he was interrupted by tumultuous applause. 
When silence was restored he hastened to finish 
what he had to say. 

** Well, ladies and gentlemen, Senor Montero has 
just been attacked by cholera, and the black bull 
must be withdrawn, for there isno man living but 
Montero who dares face him.” 

Before the gathered storm of rage and disappoint- 
ment provoked by this announcement could find ut- 
terance in words, Pedro Ramon rose in his seat, and 
in a clear, loud voice, said : 

“T dare!” 

The administrador rode forward to that portion of 
the circle where the speaker sat, and said, in a tone 
of surprise: 

“ Do I hear aright, senor ? or are you jesting 2” 

All eyes were fixed upon Ramon, inquiringly, but 
when he answered, steadily : 

“‘ Rather than disappoint my fellow-citizens, I am 
ready to take Montero’s place, whatever be the 
issue. 

A universal shout of applause arose, and the 
Spanish lady who sat near Ramon said: 

‘You are a brave young man.” 

In confirmation of his pledge, the young sailor 
rose and made his way through the respectful mul- 
titude till he reached the office, where the admistra- 
dor, already dismounted, received him. 

“You look like a fine young fellow,’”’ he said; 
“but it is my duty to tell you that you are rushing 


on certain death. Come and look at the savage beast 
you propose to fight.” 

* Time enough when I am in the ring and in the 
saddle,” answered Ramon. 

‘** But are you a professional ?” 

“No; but I have had lessons from the first lance 
in Spain—Montero himself,” answered Ramon. 

* Ah,” said the old administrador, “it is one 
thing to tilt against a target in a riding-school, and 
another to face a wild bull.” 

“T know it,” replied Ramon. ‘ And hence Iam 
anxious to reduce theory to practice.” 

The administrador, who was only too glad to be 
enabled by this volunteer assistance to carry out 
the programme, and thus os deadly nd of 
the populace, hastily equipped the young sailor. 

His legs were p Bem in pantaloons of hide, 
ribbed with steel ; he was hoisted on the back of a 
blinded steed, a long, steel-pointed lance was placed 
in his hand, and, being led through a long passage- 
way, @ gate was opened, and he spurred into the 


arena. 
He sat his horse so perfectly, his bearing was so 
frank and manly, he saluted theassembiy with such 
a grace, that his reception was enthusiastic. None 
augured success for the unknown volunteer, how- 
ever, and more than one lady, as she reflected on 
his certain fate, murmured, “* What a pity !” 
But now a gate was thrown open, and, with a 


In vain did the bandilleros, running up with their 

red , seek to lure the bull away till Ramon 
could be extricated from the body of the horse, 
which pinned him to the ground. The infuriated 
animal, having killed the steed, now sought to kill 
the rider. A ery of horror burst from even the 
hardened spectators, when they saw Ramon raised 
on the horns of the bull, the animal making the 
complete circuit of the arena. Ladies veiled their 
eyes to avoid seeing the in-vitable catastrophe— 
the gallant volunteer hurled, bleeding and lifeless, 
into the ring. ‘ 
At last the bull flung down his burthen, and 
turned in pursnit of a red flag. ‘To the astonish- 
ment of everyone, Ramon rose to his feet unharmed. 
The horns of the bull had passed between his steel- 
braced waistband and silken sash, and, though 
bruised and shaken, he was not materially harmed: 
While the air rang with shouts of applause and 
gratulation, he called for a fresh horse and lance. 
Both were brought him, and he vaulted to the 
saddle, in spite of the vast weight of his accoutre- 
ments, unassisted. Thus might a knight of old, 
sheathed in steel from crest to spur, have leaped to 
the back of his charger. 

Settling himself in his stirrups, and shaking his 
lance, his eye gleaming with wrathful menace, 
Ramon wheeled his horse and faced the bull, that 
now stood sullenly at bay, with lowered head. 
Ramming his rowels into his horse’s sides, and 
levelling his lance, the volunteer torreador dashed 
across the sand of the arena, swift as the flight of 
an arrow. 

So unerring was his aim, so tremendous the force 
of his charge, so lightning-like in its swiftness, that 
the steel was buried a foot deep in the neck of the 
brute, and with one moan he rolled over in the sand. 

And now came the reward of the volunteer 
torreador. Such fierce reiterated thunders of ap- 
plause, such showers of bouquets, so wild a flutter- 
ing of the fans and handkerchiefs, were never before 
heard or seen, or dreamed Of, in all Spain. 

With the glow of triumph on his face, with his 
eyes still burning with the ardour of battle, Ramon 
bowed again and again with the grace of an ancient 
paladin, and then touching his horse with the spur, 
rode out of the amphitheatre, a conqueror. 





CHAPTER If. 

Wat te the flushed victor was changing his dress 
in the vestiary, and receiving the congratulations 
of the administrador, a servant in gold and scarlet 
livery gained admission to the room and saluted the 
young bull-fighter with great respect. 

“Senor,” said he, “1 am commissioned by my 
mistress, a lady of rank, to request that you will 
do her the honour toaccompany me to her residence, 
as she is desitous of making your acquaintance.” 

“May Lask the name of the lady ?’’ inquired 
Ramon. 

** She did not authorise me to mention her name,”’ 
replied the domestic. 

‘** Do you know this man’s livery ?”’ asked Ramon 
of the administrador, in an undertone. 

3ut the administrador, in obedience to a sign 








from the servant, shook his head. 


—_ 


Ramon had watched this interchange of inteljj. 
gence. He was not altogether satisfied that fajr 
play was intended. Those were days of stratagem 
and violence, and some secret enemy might haya 
devised this invitation to cover a deadly snare, 
Still there was a prospect of an adventure, 
mystery,and Ramon was too fond of both to shrink 
from an imaginary peril; indeed danger gavo g 
zest to his pursuit of the unknown, and so, having 
first quietly assured himself that his poniard played 
loose in the scabbard (he knew that it was keen and 
sharp), he consented to follow the stranger. 

The man led him some distance, through several 
of the most frequented streets, and then, pausing 
before a high garden wall, took out a key and un. 
locked a gate, which admitted them into a spacious 
garden beautifully laid out with squares, circles, 
and terraces, loaded with odorous shrubbery and 
flowers, while sparkling fountains, statues, and 
trees completed the.enchantment of the scene. A 
vista opened through the foliage disclosed a palace 
of white marble with a spacious portico and many 
high windows, all protected externally from the sun 
by Tne awnings. 





tering the palatial mansion, Ramon soon found 
himself in a salen with richly gilded and 
frescoed walls 


ceilings, superbly furnished, and 

floored with a mosaic of different specimens of rare 

wood, far more costly than the richest carpets ever 
produced by the looms of the east or west. 

on his entrance, and greeted hin 

soon as his eyes were accustomed to 

the dim light of the apartment, he recognised the 

had confirmed his courage by a word 

ion as he went out to prepare for the 


She motioned him to take his place at a marble 
table loaded with fruits, cakes, and confectionery, 
and filling two glasses from a golden flask, she raised 
one to her lips, and said : - 

“T drink to the hero of to-day’s festa.” 

mame bowed his acknowledgments, and then 
said : 

‘“* May I crave to know, senora, to whom I am in- 
debted for this undeserved honour ?” 

“ Are you quite sure that you do not know me?” 
asked the lady. 

“Until to-day,’’ answered Ramon, “I never saw 
you, lady.” 

*T am Isabella, Countess of Villarosa,’’ answered 
the lady ; ‘“‘and I sent for you to testify my appre- 
ciation of your spirit, and I pray you to accept this 
token of my favour.” 

She took from her finger a diamond ring of ines- 
timable value, and gave it to the astonished adven- 
turer. 

“The token is far beyond my deserts,’ said 
Ramon. ‘I know not whether | ought to accept 
so costly a gift.” 

“Tt is freely bestowed,”’ said the countess, “and,” 
she added, rather haughtily, “a daughter of the 
house of Villarosa is not accustomed to sce her 
gifts refused. Keep the bauble without further 
ado ” 


f 


Ramon slipped the glittering jewel on his finger, 
and expressed his thanks warmly, but with dignity. 

“ And now,” said the hostess, “ without laying 
any stress upon this trifling present only so far as 
it shows that I am your friend, will you permit me 
to ask you a few questions about yourself ?” 

** Willingly, senora.”’ 

“Tn the first place, your name ?”’ 

** Pedro Ramon is the name I go by.” 

“Your parents?” 

“ Alas! lady, I never knew them.” 

* You are an orphan, then ?” 

“My condition is worse than orphanage,” re 
plied Ramon. “I am informed that my parents are 
living, but unwilling to acknowledge me yet,” he 
added, proudly. ‘The eurate of St. Luke’s, who 
brought me up, told me that I have no reason to 
blush for my lineage—that my birth is noble.” 

** And he would tell you no more ?”’ 

“ His lips were closed by the sacred seal of con- 
fession,” amswered the young man. ‘Senora, 
would give my right arm could I discover my pv 
rents.” nes 

“T can add something to the curate’s story,” said 
the lady. : 

“You, senora ?” exclaimed the young man. “0h, 
lady! let me implore you to tell me all you know. 
This gift of yours is of great valne, I know; but be- 
lieve me, if you can but impart the secret of my 
birth, I should prize it more than all the wealth of 
diamonds you wear about your person.” 

“ Tisten,”’ said the countess. “ Two and twenty 
years ago, a Spanish nobleman, handsome and ac: 
complished, but who had wasted hig fortune 1 * 
wild career of dissipation, wooed and won a Spanisa 
lady of rank who was possessed of ample wealth. 
She loved him, and thongh all her family were 
opposed to the alliance, insisted on bestowing he! 
hand where her heart had gone before. Butalthous" 
the lady finally wrung from her friends a reluctant 








consent to the union, still they prevailed on her to 
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soeure her property inalienably upon herself before 
she went to the altar. ‘I'he accepted lover made 
no objection to this settlement, for he protested 
chat he loved the lady for herself, for her beauty 
and her worth, and not for her gold; that, had 
not the proposition come from the bride’s family, 
he should have insisted on it himself, as a proof 
of his disinterestedness, and to place himself 
beyond the reach of suspicion. They were 
married, and for a brief space happy. But the 
husband soon tired of a domestic life. His evil 
habits, temporarily laid aside, and for a subtle pur- 
pose, resumed their sway. He neglected his wife, 
and never approached her but with demands for 
money, money which he had squandered at the 
gaming-table, or more profligately still. For a long 
time she yielded to his exactions, dreaming that she 
could buy back the love of her husband, and willing 
to doso at the cost of all her fortune. But the 
time came when her eyes were opened, and she saw 
that she had given her hand to a man without a 
spark of love, honour, or gratitude in his basom. 
Then the fiery Castilian blood that flowed in her 
veins asserted itself. Her love was changed to the 
bitterest hate, if that passion can co-exist with 
supreme contempt. She paid back the traitor in his 
own coin—sarcasm for sarcasm, scorn for scorn, 
hatefor hate. Their household was a pandemonium. 
Still, to avoid scandal, so abhorrent to Spanish 
natures, they continued to live under the same roof. 
In this state of things a child was born to them. 
Terrible as it may seem to you, the advent of this 
innocent being aggravated the horror of the domestic 
tragedy. Each of them hated it for the other’s share 
init. The husband saw the wife’s expression in 
its eyes—the wife, the hated image of its father. 
Had the infant been a girl, she might have endured 
its presence; a boy, she firmly believed it must 
infailibly inherit the false nature of the father—all 
his loathsome vices, all his perfidy, baseness and 
lishonour. She banished it from her sight, and it 
was from the bosom of a hireling that the heir of a 
noble Spanish house, worse than orphaned from its 
birth, derived its sustenance. At length this ill- 
assorted pair separated—the husband to go his 
way—the wife to go hers; but the latter did 
not take the extreme step until she was morally 
convinced—the legal proof was wanting—that her 
husband had attempted her life by poison. Could 
that have been sustained before the courts, the 
criminal would haye gone to the scaffold without a 
tearfrom the eyes of her whose life he had blighted. 
He lived on—lives yet—a degraded noble, subsist- 
ing by the precarious gains of the gaming-table, by 
borrowing money, by pandering to the vices of 
young men, or cheating them at cards. The lady 
went into society, and was distinguished by the 
levity of her manners, by her profuse expenditure, 
and love of pleasure. While her beauty lasted she 
was surrounded by admirers—yet her reputation 
was unsullied. But the worm was gnawing at her 
heart, and the vain attractions that once were her 
distinction faded day by day. She grew old before 
her time. Sometimes she thought of her abandoned 
son, and conceived the hope that he might be 
worthy of a mother’s love, and a comfort to her de- 
clining years ; but then the reflection that he was 
his son too—his image, but doubtless cursed by the 
same fatal vices—chilled her heart and crushed her 
expectations. She saw before her no prospect but 
that of going down to the grave alone and wretched.”’ 

_ The countess was strangely agitated as she uttered 
the last words, but no less so than Ramon, who 
had listened to her in an agony of breathless interest. 
When she paused he said : 

~a ro unhappy persons, then, senora, were my 
parents ?’’ 

The countess bowed her head in assent. 

S But you have withheld their names,’ cried 
a. “Who were they, lady? Iconjure you to 
speak, 

She fixed her eyes upon him, and answered slowly 
and distinetly : 

“ ‘The Count and Countess of Villarosa.”’ 

“ Mother !’’ eried Ramon, and fell at her feet. 

She opened her arms and clasped him to her heart, 
he ~~ long suppressed fell from her eyes 
m torrents. 

“Rise,” she said, at length; “rise, Julian, Count 
of Villarosa. A Castilian noble kneels only to his 
Maker. Rise, count; henceforth you are master 
iere—master of my house, my fortune, and my 
heart. Only say, now that you have heard my story, 
‘itt you forgive your poor mother for her long 


abandonment.’ 
“Ihave nothing to forgive,” said Ramon. “ All 
ny love, all my pity are for you. For him who has 
ghted your life—but let us not speak of him. He 
‘my lather, and I may not curse him—may not 
Wenge your wrongs. Cheer up, mother; it is all 
for tia ‘best. Perhaps, had I been reared in luxury, 
‘tould have developed passions and vices from 
Wich lam now free.” 
, Oh, do not say that!’’ eried the 
f horrer, 
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rie countess, with 
* Do not intimate that the possi- 








bility of crime was in your nature. Let me think | called a divorce in the free-and-easy Indiana courts 


that all of myself, except my frivolity and love of 


pleasure, was reborn in you; that you will never, | the Union. 


never, Julian, cause me to shed one bitter tear !”’ 


“May Heaven grant it!” said the young man, | 


fervently. 

“ And now, Julian,”’ said the countess, taking him 
by the hand, “come, and let me show you your 
future home—your pictures, your plate, your books, 
your servants, your horses. And tell me if, on see- 
ing all, you have a wish for anything, and I will 
hasten to grant it—for we are rich, my Julian, we 
are very rich !” 

(To be continred.) 








Tue death is announced of Admiral Sir Watkin 
Owen Pell, of Tywell Hall, Northamptonshire. He 
was born in 1781, and at eleven years of age entered 
the Royal a He was at the taking of the 
French frigate La Pallas, where he lost his left leg, 
and commanded the Thunderer at the siege of Tarifa 
and Cadiz. He was knighted in 1837, being the 
first naval officer who was knighted by Queen Vic- 
toria. 

Frnt Arts.—The Royal Academy have just made 
a most opportune advance in their career by form- 
ing an Exhibition of Works of the Old Masters, 
which is now, for the first time, to be seen in their 
splendid new galleries in Piccadilly. In thus as- 
suming a most important part of the functions de- 
volving upon a great national institution, functions 
which had for the last half century been performed 
by the now defunct British Institution with so 
much satisfaction to the public, the Academy re- 
cognise the faith in the old masters which the lay- 
men in art have never for a moment failed to hold. 
Without a a Fem to modern art, which is ne- 
cessarily coloured by the circumstances of the time, 
it is to these classics of painting that we must re- 
fer as the standard, just as we look to the antique 
for the canons of the severer form in architecture 
and sculpture. Of course at the British Museum 
and the National Gallery, not to mention foreign 
galleries, the old masters can be studied, but the 
treasures of our great private collections would be 
a sealed book without the opportunity which the 
Academy now affords of seeing examples, some of 
which possess a world-wide interest, and have rarely 
been exhibited. The Academy are to be congratu- 
lated on the brilliant success of their first attempt. 
In this connection, we may remark that, at a meet- 
ing held at the Old Broad Street Gallery, a com- 
mittee has been formed for the purpose of making 
arrangements for carrying on exhibitions during 
the spring, summer, and autumn of 1870. The ex- 
hibition will consist of paintings in oil and water 
colours, and etchings. 


Tue WiLtD WomeEn.—The economical objection 
to the indiscriminate influx of women into the 
labour-market, whether as shop-keepers, clerks, 
preachers, journalists, or doctors, is found out to 
be that they hardly ever become skilled* artisans in 
any employment which they take up. In America it 
has not been found to answer to give employment 
to any decent-looking girls. They always pursue 
business as a stop-gap, not as their work in life. 
They know that to marry, bear children, and keep 
the house is the female raison d’¢tre, and that 
lodgers, watch-making, and compounding medicines 
are merely taken up in default of a legitimate busi- 
ness for life. The best proof of the inability of 
women to compete with men would be to give them 
every facility in the competition. They would never 
excel nor equal men, because their heart is not in 
the business. ‘The only result would be to encum- 
ber every business and every profession with a 
crowd of camp-followers never capable of acquiring 
excellence in their calling, simply because the call- 
ing was unnatural and artificial. We are led to 
this view that, were it not for the social disorgani- 
sation which would ensue, and for the degradation 
of every department of real work which must follow 
when it is encumbered by a horde of unskilled out- 
siders, it would be well to test woman’s assumed 
capacities to do all manly things by experiment, 
after reading some recent proceedings of the 
woman’s right’s advocates, or wild women as 
they call them in America, which have reached us 
from New York. It might have been thought that 
the recent Richardson tragedy would have sug- 
gested to the women’s advocates a little hesitation 
as to the practical success of their agitation. 
Whatever other lessons the homicide of Richardson 
by the injured husband, M‘iarland, might be sup- 
posed to teach; the event at least showed that 
somewhat awkward results might attend the new 
views about the emancipation of women. Even if 
we were to admit, which we certainly do not admit, 
that there was no criminality in the relations be- 
tween Richardson and Mrs. M‘Farland, yet it is un- 
deniable that she permitted herself to act out all 
that is claimed as women’s rights. She deserted 
her husband ; she wanted to marry somebody else 
if she could get a divorce; she did get what is 


| 
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—Indiana being known as the Unyoking State in 
We all know what came of this. Mrs. 
M‘Farland had no cause for divorce recognised in 
any civilised community. In New York she had 
not the shadow of a pretence for asking to be 
divorced. She had no adultery, no cruelty, no 
desertion to complain of. She only warited to 
marry somebody else, and openly acknowledged her 
intention to doso. She had formed a connection 
with this paulo-post-future husband which was 
highly objectionable, and regarded by everybody as 
adulterous. The husband took the law in his own 
hands, and shot the expectant bridegroom dead. 

Tue total quantity of herrings landed at Lowes- 
toft during the past season was 6,912 lasts, or 
91,238,400 fish. Large as this quantity may seem, 
it was 250 lasts, or 3,300,000 fish, less than in 1867-8. 

Asovut 300 brigands, confined in the fortress of 
Szegedin, in Hungary, are awaiting the sentence of 
the High Court of Pesth, specially appointed to try 
them. The charges against the brigands are of the 
most varied character. One of them is accused of 
having stolen eighteen horses; another of having 
committed from thirty-eight to forty murders for 
purposes of plunder. 

FresxH Discoveries AT PompPeti.—They consist 
of five musical instruments, a kind of clarionct, one 
half of silver and the upper part and mouthpiece of 
ivory. They are in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion, and have been deposited in the W{useum, in 
the room of small bronzes. 

Lirf-Boat Services 1n 1869.—The past year 
will long be remembered as one of the stormicst on 
record. It is, however, gratifying to know that it 
will also be remembered for the great exertions put 
forth to save shipwrecked persons, the boats of 
the Royal National Life-Boat Institution having 
been the means of saving during boisterous weather 
the lives of 1,146 persons, on board distressed vessels 
on the coasts of the British Isles. 

Eneuish Wines.—The Emperor Napoleon III. 
planted a slip from the celebrated vine at Hampton 
Court Palace, at No. 11, Grosvenor-street, West, 
London (about 1849), which was transplanted to the 
garden of 100, Sloane-street, Belgrave-square (about 
1852). Mr. F. Wustemann realised 3341b. of grapes 
from it, and made 4} gallons of wine resembling 
sherry in 1868. The vine is in the open air. 

THe Iron Acre.—The epoeh in England called 
the Iron Age did not begin till a hundred years be- 
for the Saxon invasion, for the knowledge of iron 
does not imply use. The use of bronze for offensive 
weapons continued much longerin the British Isles 
than on the Continent, to which fact was mainly due 
the subjugation of the country. The iron weapons 
of the Romans, the Saxons, the Franks, the Bur- 
gundians, and also of other German tribes, had con- 
tributed greatly to their victories over people whose 
weapons were still formed of copper. The badly- 
armed Gauls were conquered by the Romans, though 
the latter were never able to subdue Germany, where 
their legions constantly met with reverses ; but the 
difference of the characters of the Gauls and of the 
German tribes must be taken into consideration. 
The physical conformation of the German land, its 
climate, vast and untrodden forests, no less than 
the physique of the northern races are elements 
which must be recognised in dealing with the ques- 
tion in view. It has been remarked that the iron 
weapons of the Romans contributed to the successes 
of their wearers over the Carthaginians in the Second 
Punic War; these races were much more on an 
equal footing than the Romans and Germans as re- 
spects climate, country and physique. The study 
of arms has often thrown light upon ethnology ; 
here is a case in point: “ The Burgundians were a 
tall and strong race, and from the large hilts of 
their swords must have had very large hands.” It 
is curious to remark that among northern races the 
sword is everywhere recognised as male; in the 
south, as female. 

Patms.—It is gratifying to see that a taste for 
palms is at last beginning tosetin. More than one 
attempt has been made to bring about so desirable 
a result, and at one time we thought with but slight 
success, yet there can be no doubt that a movement 
to grow and use palms is now on foot. Collections 
of respectable dimensions, in addition to our na- 
tional one at Kew, are now to be met with in some 
of the large nurseries in London. Up to the pre- 
sent time there has been a disinclination to under- 
take the cultivation of this magnificent tribe of 
plants. It was thought that a natural order which 
contained the tallest monocotyledons, boasted the 
most extensive leaf expansion (Rhaphia), the larg- 
est spathes, the greatest number of flowers (Sagus), 
and the biggest tree-fruit known in the vegetable 
kingdom (Lodoicea), did not contain many members 
easily convertible into garden pets. But it was en- 
tirely overlooked that if there are palms which 
overtop some of the tallest trees, forming what St. 
Pierre poetically termed a forest above a forest, 
there are also a number of diminutive species, some 
scarcely a foot high (Malortiea), which, even after 
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they have attnined their full dimensions, are admi- 
rably adapted for ordinary conservatories and green- 
houses ; that palms, almost without exception, are 
striking objects of elegance and beauty, the mo- 
ment they put forth a few leaves ; and that itisnot 
at all requisite, as with many other plants, to wait 
patiently for years before the eye can be gratified 
by a display of those qualities for which a species 
is cultivated. 





MARVELS OF THE INSECT WORLD. 

THERE is no study more delightful, none which 
brings nearer to us the marvellous in nature, or for 
the pursuit of which more abundant and convenient 
opportunities are afforded us, than the study of 
insects. A knowledge of the general habits of 
insects is a necessity to us if we would guard our- 
selves against and put an end tothe depredations 

! hem commit. Their curious structure, 
t and varied hues, their graceful forms, 
instincts, and strange transformations, 
supply us with an inexhaustible fund for admiring 
observation. 

Of insects, more than a hundred thousand species 
have been described. These have been divided into 
eight principal orders, severally represented—loosely 
it may be—by those insects commonly known as 
fleas, gnats, bugs, butterflies, grasshoppers, bees, 
dragon-flies, and beetles. Other and different clas- 
sifications have been made, but the one we have 
given seems the simplest, and has been adopted 
pretty generally by naturalists. 

The word insect means, literally, cut into. Ex- 
amining, carefully, an insect in its perfect state, we 
find its body divided, or cut, as it were, into three 
parts—the head, the chest, and the abdomen. The 
cut between thesé parts is often so deep that the 
slenderness to which the body is there reduced is 
truly wonderful. 

The body of an insect is composed of thirteen 
segments, or rings, generally of a horny consistency, 
united to each other by a membraneous skin, giving 
flexibility to the whole. One of these rings forms 
the head; three make up the chest, and nine the 
abdomen. 

The head is generally the hardest part of an in- 
sect. It is a kind of box, formed of a single piece, 
and bears the eyes, the antennz, or horns, and the 
organs of the mouth. The eyes, which are among 
the most wonderful objects in nature, are almost 
always of the kind called compound, or eyes made 
up of many lenses, united at their edges, and form- 
ing little six-sided facets, each of whichis a true 
eye. The number of these minute organs is some- 
times immense—the compound eye of the common 
house-fly containing four thousand of them, whilst 
no less than twenty-five thousand have been counted 
in that of a species of beetle. Besides these com- 
pound eyes, many insects also possess two or three 
simple eyes, very similar in construction to the 
separate facets of which we have just made mention. 
They are generally round, more or less prominent, 
black, and frequently placed in a triangle behind 
the antenne. 

The antenne, called horns, are two flexible ap- 
pendages, exceedingly variable in form, and com- 
posed of a number of joints, each having the power 
of motion. Their office would, in most cases, seom 
to be that of organs of touch, though their confor- 
mation appears to indicate that they are the organs 
of some special sense, whilst different observers 
have even attributed to them the functions of smell 
and hearing. But the truth is, little is really 
known as to the office they perform. 

The mouth of insects is formed after two general 








types, which correspond to two general require- | 


ments. It is suited cither for gnawing, cutting, 
and tearing, or merely for sucking, or for all these 
purposes. The same organs, however, really exist 
in all, modified in appearance, so as sometimes to 
be scarcely recognizable. Taking the parts of a 
masticating insect’s mouth, we find them to consist 
of an upper and lower lip, moving up and down, 
and an upper and a lower jaw, moving from side to 
side, as it were. The lips meet when the mouth is 
shut, and are as hard as the jaws. Inside the 
lower lip is the tongue. This is frequently very 
different from the same organ in the larger animals. 
In the grasshoppers, and in the dragon-flies, how- 
ever, it is rounded and fleshy, not unlike that of 
quadrupeds. The dragon-flics have, besides, a sort 
of square, fleshy, cushion-like palate, set like the 
upper surface of the tongue, with minute black 
papillae, or tasters, ending in short bristles, and 
supposed to be mechanically useful for securing 
food. Many of the beetles have the hairs on their 
tongues bent back, like the rough coating on the 
tongue of the cat and lion, which we know to be 
used in filing down, as it were, portions of their 
food. The tongue of the wasp is forked, not unlike 
that of a snake, while in othér insects it is either 
three-pronged, long, and tubular, or bristle-shaped 
and sharp. 





The upper jaw or mandibles are usually very 
powerful, and often strongly hooked and toothed. 
Sometimes they are scissor-like in their operation, 
and sometimes suited for bruising and grinding. 
They perform an important part, also, in the 
wonderful cutting, tearing, building, and plastering 
operations of bees and other insects. In some 
insects they are enlarged into organs for seizing 
their prey, the lower jaws alone being used for eat- 
ing it. To the lower jaw and lip are attached 
certain thread-like and very delicate feelers, sup- 
posed to be organs of touch, as their common name 
implies. 

The thorax, or chest, the second primary division 
of the body of insects, plays a part almost as im- 
portant as that of the head. Itis formed of three 
rings, to each of which is attached one of the three 
pairs of legs which all insects possess. ‘To the two 
posterior rings are attached, also, the wings, two or 
four in number, as the case may be. In two-winged 
insects, the place of the second pair is occupied by 
two little threads, terminated by a knot, called 
balancers. All insects, however, are not winged, 
the absence of wings characterising the first order 
in some systems, which comprises the flea and other 
similar parasitic insects. The absence of wings is 
sometimes a distinctive mark of sex, as in the glow- 
worm. 

The variously-formed wings of insects are often 
of immense size as compared with the body. Tho 
membranes forming them are filmy expansions of the 
outer of the three layers of tissue which compose 
the skin of insects. The ribs, or veins of the wings, 
are hollow tubes, filled with air, and serving a simi- 
lar purpose to that of the hollow bones in the wings 
of birds. 

The bodies of insects are frequently covered with 
long, thick hairs. These hairs, on the wings of 
butterflies and moths, are flattened and spread out 
soas to form scales, often of the most brilliant 
hues, and displaying wonderful prismatic reflection 
or iridescence in changing light. The first pair of 
wings, in the beetles, is represented by two hard 
wing-cases, or elytra, as they are scientifically 
termed. In the grasshoppers, these elytra are softer, 
and more leathery and parchment-like. 

All insects, as we have already said, have six legs. 
To this rule there is no exception, though the whole 
six may not in some cases be developed. In walk- 
ing, says a distinguished French naturalist, insects 
sometimes move their six legs successively, or only 
two or three at a time without distinction, but never 
both legs of the same pair together. The walk of 
insects is frequently very irregular, especially when 
the legs are long; and they often hop rather than 
walk. Others have one kind of step, and walk very 
regularly. Running does not change the order of 
the movements, it only makes them quicker, sur- 
passing in speed, comparatively speaking, the mo- 
tion of all other animals. Some insects, however, 
rather crawl than walk. In swimming, also in jump- 
ing, the hind legs play the principal part. Insects 
that jump, as the grasshoppers, for instance, have 
their legs very largely developed. 

Of the thirteen rings forming the body of a per- 
feet insect in its normal condition, nine are found in 
the abdomen. ‘They are much more separate and 
moveable than those of the chest. No appendages 
are attached to any but the posterior ones, which 
often carry small organs, which, from their use and 
appearances, have been called saws, probes, forceps, 
stings, augers, and the like. 

The outer covering or skin of insects is to them 
in a great measure what the bony framework of the 
skeleton is to man and other animals. Generally it 
is of ahard and horny nature, but more or less 
flexible. 

The knowledge that insects breathe is quite a 
modern acquisition. In the soft membrane between 
and connecting the rings to which we have referred, 
are minute pores or air-holes, by which air is con- 
veyed to the organs that answer for lungs in insects. 
After entering these breathing pores, the air is con- 
ducted by elastic tubes to all parts of the body, and 
even through the delicate structure of the wings, 
just as in the case of birds, so that the whole 
frame is rendered lighter and more buoyant. 

The number of air-tubes in the body of an insect 
is very great. Patiently examining the body of the 
goat-inoth caterpillar, Lyonet found that it is tra- 
versed by more than fifteen hundred, which are 
visible by the aid of a magnifying-glass, without 
taking into account those which may be impercep- 
tible. 

Insects breathe an immense quantity of air in 
proportion to their size. Those which live in the 
water are either provided wita gills, or come to the 
surface to take the air of which they are inevitably 
in need. 

The digestive apparatus of insects usually consist 
of a crop, with the known functions of the crop in 
birds, a gizzard, and other organs performing the 
offices of stomach, liver, kidneys, etc. The gizzard, 
the only one of these resembling in appearance iike 
organs in the larger , is extremely muscu- 





lar, and well fitted for the labour it has to perform 
Its interior walls are furnished with a grinding ap- 
paratus, consisting either of teeth, or plates, op 
spines, or notches, which convert the food into pulp 

This organ is absent in sucking insects, and such 
as live on soft substances. 

Insects possess an organ analogous in its func. 
tions to the heart, though there are neither arterjos 
nor veins, the blood, which is thin and colourless 
being freely diffused in the interstices between the 
muscles and the gaps left between the different 
organs. 

‘The metamorphoses or transformations of insects 
have always been a source of wonder, and were 
long regarded as, perhaps, the most marvollons 
phenomenon in nature. Of these transformations 
we can only say at present that they are of two 
kinds—complete and incomplete. In the for:ner of 
these, the insect passes through four sucecssive 
stages: the egg, the larva, the pupa, nymph, or 
chrysalis, and the perfect insect, or imago. In cach 
of these stages, the appearance of the insect is en. 
tirely different from what it is in the others. There 
are certain insects, however, that show no difference 
in their various stages except by the absence of 
wings in the larva; and in these the chrysalis js 
only characterised by the growth of the wings, 
which, at first folded back, and hidden under the 
skin, afterwards become free, and finally fully de- 
velope themselves. ‘This partial transformation is 
what is termed incomplete metamorphosis. 

Among the insects whose metamorphoses are in- 
complete, is an order of which the grasshoppers, 
the cockroaches, and the crickets are the more 
familiar types. The organs of flight distinguish 
them from all other insects, the second pair of 
wings, with their large, straight, stick-like nervures, 
and folding together lengthwise, exactly in the 
manner of a fan, being especially characteristic, and 
giving the order its name—Orthoptera, from Orthws, 
straight ; and Ptera, wings. 

In this order we meet with some of the largest 
insects, and particularly those which are of strange 
and extraordinary shape. 

Among these is the mole-cricket, which, in its 
appearance and habits, and with its powerful fore- 
legs, armed with broad, hand-like claws, bears such 
a strong resemblance to the little animal from which 
it receives its common name. In this order, too, we 
find the odd-looking a ge Frome so hypocriti- 
cally solemn in its attitude of devotion, so cruel and 
bloodthirsty in its habits. Then there are those 
strange, rather unpleasant-looking, but perfectly 
inoffensive creatures, called walking-sticks, of which 
few of ourreaders, we imagine, have not occasionally 
seen specimens. Destitute of wings, they resembl: 
so exactly dry twigs, that it is scarcely possible to 
tell the difference. Though with us they seldom 
attain a length of more than two or three inches, 
the walking-sticks of other countries are among the 
largest known insects, some of them being nearly a 
foot long. 

But, perhaps, the most remarkable among the 
members of this order are those curious tropical 
insects properly known as walking-leaves. The 
wing-cases, or clytra, of these insects, not only in 
colour, but in texture, and even in veining, are so 
exactly like leaves, from the fresh green of those 
newly unfolded to the faded brown of those withered 
and fallen, that botanists themselves might be de- 
ecived if they were detached from the insects and 
shown as leaves. Among the various species of 
these insects we find many whose wing-cases resem- 
ble, in this manner, the leaves of the laurel, the 
myrtle, the citron. the lily, the sage, the olive, the 
cabcllia, and of thyme and grass. 

These curious creatures, however, are not confined 
exclusively to the tropical countries of the cast. 
Very many species are natives of Australia, where 
the largest, the most strangely shaped, and more 
brilliantly coloured of all the known kinds have 
been found. J. B. D. 





S1LK.—The exports of silk from Lyons amounted 
in 1851 to 239,553,225f., and in 1859, before the con- 
clusion of the treaties of commerce, to 499,888,870. 
As is seen, production had considerably increased 
during that period. Since 1860 that movement has 
declined. It fell in that year to 454,731,485f. ; 2 
1861 to 233,320,866f., ry recovered in 1808 to 
459,149,064f. The causes of this diminution are 
several, and are more to be attributed to the silk- 
worm disease than to treaties. The proof of that 
assertion is to be found in the figures of the goo«s 
sent to England. In 1851 the value was 83,900,001. ; 
in 1859, 163,300,000f.; in 1860, 156,500,000f. ; and 
in 1868, 209,100,000f. The progression has been no 
less marked in Central Europe. The merchandise 
sent to Switzerland in 1851 was worth 2,900,000f 4 
in 1868, 65,800,000f. ; and in the case of German) 
the figures are, respectively, 14,800,0008. ant 
35,600,000f. Belgium and Spain are the only 
countries with which any falling off has occurred 
this 2. 
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: THE VEILED LADY. 
* BY THE 
ly Author of “ Fairleigh,” ““ The Rival Sisters,” §c., §c. 
oh ao a an rea 
ly CHAPTER Ill. 
I Durine these words of truth, Moran had stood 
to with folded arms, gazing upon him with a varying ex- 
29 pression of derision, contempt, and ferocity. As the 
youth finished, all these had passed away, and a 
me brutal tranquillity (a paradox, perhaps, but never- 
: theless truly expressive) hovered over his face, a 
” dull glare dwelt in his eyes, and he slowly rejoined: 
al “You speak the truth; we'll try and live quietly 
hie together, and see how that will work.” 
a The youth heard only the words, and noticed not 
80 the voice in which they were uttered, for now the 
80 other extreme of his nature was in the ascendant 
ed and he obeyed its noble, generous, forgiving instincts. 
Je- Extending his hand, he said: 
nd “Let this quarrel be our first and last; I cannot 
of cherish malice, although my passion is strong when 
m- my temper is aroused. Shall we be friends ?” 
the Perhaps the good, honest nature of the youth 
the affected even that rough, brutal man, for a look of 
: appreciation, which appeared partly genuine, wreathed 
- Lis features, and grasping the proffered hand, he an- 
ist. 6Bwered: 
ere “Allright, my boy; we will see that everything is 
ore properly carried out.” 
ave “Thank you,” said the youth, warmly; for now 
), his contrition overstepped his penetrative powers of 
mind, and in his gladness for reconciliation he 
ted noticed not the sinister smile that curled the thick | 
‘on- lips of John Moran, nor perceived the ambiguity of 
75f. his words, nor the peculiar emphasis he placed upon 
sed oue of them. 
has “Now you may take your traps into the loft; 
; In you'll find a bed there; that will be your room.” 
3 to And with these words, Moran turned away, and 
are strode towards his own apartment. 
ilk _ Slowly the youth ascended the ladder, and entered 
that the little garret. Placing his bundle before him, he 
ys Pressed his hands to his face, and, while many 
M5 strauge emotions agitated his breast, he gazed me- 
ant ditatively out of the narrow window upon the bleak, 
nine Tizged country, stretching its sandy plain far away 
".: — right and left. vntil lost in the dark waters of 
: 2 Sea. 
ro _ The prospect was indeed wild, sterile, and repel- 
only ‘ng; and, as the dreadful thought assailed his mind 
4 in that he was alone in this terrible place, his head 


L . . 
Sank lower, and from his forlorn, trembling heart 












[TIlE YOUNG PROTECTOR. ] 


j came the words, in that voice made doubly musical 

| by its touching pathos: 

| “If I only had a mother! I am tired of men; they 
are not gentle enough. I want—I want a mother!” 

| As those words rose in rippling harmony upon the 

| air, and were wafted by angel breath tothe realms of 

| heavenly love, a door at the opposite end of the room 
slowly opened, and the evil face of John Moran ap- 
peared. 


thick lips receded, exposing the sharp white teeth, 
so firmly set that they seemed inseparable ; then rais- 
ing his clenched fist, while a sacrilegious oath drop- 
ped hissingly from his lips, he muttered: 

“Tl give youa mother’s love—I’il give you gentle- 
ness! Wait!” 

And with these fierce words, breathing a dread 
revenge, the door closed, and he disappeared. 

All unconscious of the presence of the intruder, 
and labouring under the delusion that his first and 
last battle was fought and won, and that henceforth 
life would be devoid of contention, the youth en- 
deavoured to calm his troubled feelings, and pro- 
ceeded to unpack his slender wardrobe and arrange it, 
making the best of his scanty accommodation. 

As he moved about, his intellectual face shining 
with the light of each different emotion which arose 
within his breast, and his strangely luminous eyes 
revealing the purity of the soul within, he was, in- 
deed, a rare study, and one that would delight the 
heart of a physiognomist to look upon. 

The two prominent elements of his nature were 
-| love, fiery love—hate, fiery hate. Belonging to and 
ameliorating the intensity of the former, as well as 
adding to it that constancy, tenacity, and endurance 
without which all love is worthless, were delicate 
sensitiveness, warm appreciation, hasty contrition, 
sacrificing unselfishness, and unwavering devotion, 
heightened and increased in its fervency by gene- 
rous impulse. 

Inseparable from the latter of the two chief quali- 
| ties, hate, and conducing toits strength, were wilful- 
| ness, impatience, petulance, and sudden impulse 
which was as quick and warm in hate as in love. 

These attributes, so contradictory and conflict- 
ing, would have been especially dangerous had it 
not been that of the two love was the stronger, and 
| by nourishment and affection had been made the 
ruling power of his nature, as shown at the termina- 
tion of the contest when repentance drowned his 
rage, and he desired peace. This time his better 





|-had in him qualities which were angelic; he also 


| 


An instant he gazed upon the youth, while | 
| his steely eyes glinted with savage joy, and the | 








nature had conquered—love had subdued hate ; but 
soon would come the turning-point in his life. He 
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possessed attributes which were fiend-like; one or 
the other must become the rulirg power of his na- 
ture, and upon that momentous issue depended his 
after life. If love, kindness,and gentle teachiog 
were offered him, he would make a good and great 
man, for his features exhibited latent genius. If 
harshness, indifference, and cruelty were meted out 
to him, he would become a very cunning and bad 
man. Which would it be ? 

And as he sat thus, after uttering the heartfelt 
words recorded above, he again thought of his lonely 
situation, but knew not of the crisis near at hand, 
knew not upon what a slight thread his future fate 
depended. 

Presently he arose and went below. The room 
was vacant. Throwing himself into a chair, and 
covering his face with his hands, he indulged in 
deep meditation. His previous excitement now 
brought its reaction, and be feared that he had done 
wrong, that he had been hasty, and, with more cha- 
rity than its object merited, he tried to make him- 
self believe that Moran told the truth when he said 
that he was only trying his courage. Willing he 
was to make all allowance for the man, yet he could 
not convince himself that it was as the tyrant had 
said. Hewas becoming perplexed and dissatisfied 
with himself, when suddenly his cogitation was in- 
terrupted by the faint echo of a soft footfall, and the 
next instant he felt a light touch upon his shoulder. 

Quickly he looked up, and before him, with her 
glorious blue eyes shedding a mellow light of sym- 
pathy, and her mild face sweet in its beauty of pure 
maidenhood and innocence, stood the girl Ella. A 
moment she gazed with child-like admiration into 
the handsome face of the youth, and then asked : 

“ Did he hurt you?” 

The kind tone infused a light of gladness into tho 
dark eyes, and smiling, he replied: 

“Oh, no, and I hope I did not injure him.” 

“TY wish I had nothing more to fear than that; 
but tell me, why are you here ?” 

His face became sad, as he slowly returned: 

“ He whom I have always looked upon as a father 
died this morniug, and I am placed in the charge of 
this man.” 

A melancholy expression shaded the girl's face, 
and she mused : 

“Oh, I am vory, very sorry!” 

“Then you do not wish me for a companion ?” 

“Oh, no, not that,” she hastily responded with 
artless simplicity. ‘I like you very much ; indeed L 
do ; but it is for your sake that I am sorry.” 
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“For my sake?” repeated Frank, her tone and | many nights, and wishel to go away, but I never 
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appearance corroborating the suspicious which lin- 
gered iu his mind. 

“ Yes, fur your sake,” continued the maiden, “for | 
you will be very unhappy, and he will beat you.” 


1 1 


“Ile will not dare! 
ki idling ey 
“Yes he will,” she dubiously asserted; “he will | 


> 


dare to do anything, and he is very angry with you | 


interposed the youth, with | 


how. 
ra moment he was silent; then, while firm re- | 

ive rested upon his features and shone from ais | 
jetty eyes, he vehemently rejoined : j 

“| will fight him until I die! I know I was not | 
born for such a life as this, aud I will not bear it.” 

A mild light emitted from the maiden’s agureeyes, 
and, placing her hand upon his, she said, with pleading | 
and caution intermingled: 

“I know you are very bvave, and I like your 
courage, but oh! do not anger him fagther. Only 
think how big and strong he is—and yoware strong 
too ; but then you must give out first, for he’s a man. 
Oli! do not fight with him, please ; I am soafraid he 
will hurt you!” 

“You are right; but in such cases I cannot re- 
strain my spirit.” 

“But you will try! Please do, for my sake!” she 
beseeched, gazing kindly upon him ; “ for 1 love you 
very much.” 

‘The tenderest spot in that tenderest of natures was 
touched, and, clasping her hand, he softly queried : 

““Why should you love me?” 

“Why, I ought to because the Bible tells us to 
love each other; and you are good. Why shouldn't 
I love you?” she innocently said. 

“ You are a dear little girl, and I thank you, oh! 
very much, for thinking of me, for I am all alone !” 

* And won’t you love me?” she sadly continued ; 
“for Lam all alone, and he does not care for me,” 
and the tear-drops trembled upon the silken fringe of 
her eyes. 

“Yes, I will!” answered Prank, with evident feel- 
ing; “indeed, I do already.” 

“Oh, Lam so glad. I have beem so lonesome, 
but——” 

She paused, and her face became dejected. 

“Dut what—tell me your troubles. I will tell you 
mine, and we can draw consolation from each other.” 

“Why,” replied the girl, with a slow, mouraoful 
shake of her head, “he will uot let us speak to- 
gether ; 1 know he will not !” 

“Can it be that he will deny us that, even?” 

“Oh, yes!” and the blue eyes dilated with silent 
horror. “ You don’t know how wicked he is. He 
would whip me!” 

* What !—strike a girl ?” 

And, with anger gleaming from his eyes, the youth 
started to his feet, while his naturally chivalric nature 
rebelled at the thought. 

“ Don’t—don’t,” pleaded the maiden; “don’t look 
so augry, you frighten me.” 

He smiled, half amused, half saddened, and then, 
smoothing the long golden curls, while the influence 
of man’s blessed privilege of protecting timid woman 
for the first time diffused itself over his being, and 
seemed to increase his strength twofold, he firmly 
yet teuderly said: 

“ Do not fear. Far be it from me to frighten you, 
sweet child; but let that monster dare to lay a finger 
upon you, and I will—oh! 1 will kill him!” 

In wonderment and admiration blended, the gentle 
maiden gazed upon the excited boy, and then, moving 
NX uwiy backwards, lowly and doubtingly said: 

‘You are very strange. Inever saw one like you 
befowv.” 

* But you are not afraid of me?” 

“No, not afraid; but I don’t know what to make 
of you.” 

“TL will tell you. I cannot bear to be ill-used, and 
wheu I am, I become very wicked; but as long as I 
am loved | am very good.” 

“Well, I shall love you, not because I fear, but 
because | want somebody to love—oh, so much !” 

And her eyelids drooped, her face became very 
sad, as though her young heart was desolated. 

_* You shall love me, and I will call you my dear 
sister.” 

“ Oh, won't that be nice! and can’t I look at you 
and think that you are my brother! but don’t make 
your eyes fierce, please.” 

Although the youth’s heart was heavy, yet an in- 
voluntary smile parted his lips at the naice remark, 
and he returned : 

“[ won't, dear; but tell me, is this man your 
father 2?” 

“Oh, no! I know he is not, but he says he is.’ 

“fave you always. been here ?” 

A long, weary sigh escaped the muiden’s lips, as 
she rr sponded : 

“Yes, ever since I can remember, and I have been 
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so tired of everything, and cried myself to sleep so 


could.” 


Her simple words, and the despairing tone in which 


they were uttered, affected deeply the impressible 
youth, and he rejoined: 


“ Listen, Ella. I am not going to stay here; I am 


going away, and I will try and take you with me.” 


“Oh, | wish I could! but I must stay.” 
“Yes, you must and you shall!” sounded a 


| eraff, harsh voice, and, with lowering brow, John 


Moran advanced into the room. 

The maiden’s cheeks paled, and she moved slowly 
backwards. 

A moment Moran gazed angrily upon her, then, 
with a threatening gesture, he sternly comman led: 

“Go about your work and do it, and if you speak 
to. this boy again I'll thrash you.” 

“ But vou'll have to walkovermy dead body first !” 

And ere the ringing echo of these words had died 
away, that boyish form rose proudly up between 
the strong man and the slender girl, and those fiery 
eyes shone fearlessly. 

Moran’s face became pupple with wrath ; his fists 
closed, and for a moment hewavered. Then, repress- 
ing his rage, and directing‘a scornful, mocking glance 
upon the youth, he retorted in a voice quivering 
with anger and irony: 

“Ah! Of course that would be inconvenient,.as 
well as unpleasant. Pardon me, Miss Ella; I did but 
jest. Lord Frank the Valiant shall have his way. 
Ha! ha!” 

The girl paused in her work, and looked upon her 
companious in perplexity ; then drawing a long re- 
spiration, as if everything around her was too deep a 
mystery for her unformed mind to solve, she turned 
away and proceeded to prepare the evening meal. 

Frank still held the same position, his eye un- 
dimmed and his resolve unshakén. 

Moran stood moodily by, with his hands locked 
behind his back, his head down, and his lips moving 
as if in sullen mutterings. 

“Your supper is ready,” said the girl, in a low, 
subdued tone. 

Moran looked up, and perceiving Frank moving 
towards the table, suddenly and fiercely shouted : 

“ Come away from there! You shall eat nothing to- 
day.” 

The boy paused, while his chest rose ané@ fell like 
the waves whose voices struck plainly on his ear, 
and his spirit battled with his will. At length the 
latter conquered; and though it cost him an 
effurt, he resumed his seat without speaking. 

Moran gave a grunt of satisfaction, and seated 
himself at the table. 

The maiden assumed her usual place, but ate 
nothing. 

Moran, seeing this, darted a wrathful glance upon 
her, and bringing his fist down upon the table with a 
loud crash, gruffly ordered: 

“Eat, I say! What are you waiting for?” 

Her eyes filled with tears, her lips quivered, and 
in low tones came the answer: 

“T can’t eat when another is hungry and has not 
food.” 

“ Now, look here, girl,” mumbled Moran, dropping 
his knife and fork and regarding her in surly anger. 
“T won't have this foolery. It’s none of your business 
about that boy. Now eat; if you don’t you'll re- 
member it!” 

Softly, with his eyes sparkling with heroic 
light, with his slender fists firmly closed, the youth 
approached them. As he reached Moran’s chair he 
sank gently to the floor, glided unperceived under 
the table, and crouched near the girl’s seat. 

With quivering hand the child essayed to raise a 
particle of food to her mouth, but apprehension and 
sorrow controlled her, and it fell again to her plate 
untasted, while her face became pale and her blue 
eyes emitted a look of piteous pleading. 

“Stop this sniffling,” said Moran, “and do as 1 
bid you. Do you hear?” 

“Oh, spare me! J can't !—oh, I can't!” 

“ You can’t ?” and Moran’s brow darkened. “Then 
you shall have something else!” 

And quickly rising he bent towards her and lifted 
his hand. 

“Oh, don’t strike me!” cried the child, and 
shrinking back she covered her face wfth her hands, 
and tremulously awaited the blow. 

At that instant, when that brawny hand nearly 
swept the pale cheek, the youth arose, and received 
the stroke upon his left arm. 

Moran’s face was distorted by a spasm of rage, a 
fearful oath escaped his lips, and with clenched fist 
he sprang towards the boy. 

Ere he reached him, the youth clutched a knife 
from the table, and while his eyes blazed, and his 
face was deathly pale with indignation, he ex- 
claimed : 

“Coward! Dare approach me—dare to touch her, 
and you are a dead man!” 


Moran quivered in every joint ; his hands workeg 
together, but he dare not advance. He knew th, 
strength that dwelt in that boyish form—he kney 
the spirit that supported it, and with a muttere) 
curse, and a glance of mingled hate and mortificg. 
tion, he resumed his seat. 

“Now do as you please, Ella,” said the intrepid 
boy, “and fear not, for I will protect you.” 

She raised her azure eyes in thankfulness andj 
amazement. Indeed, it seemed to her that he was some 
being of supernatural power, whose presence only 
was requisite to command obedience from all. ‘ 

In silence the meal was finished, the brave youth 
remaining by the maiden’s chair, his uncouth though 
serviceable weapon firmly grasped in his right hand 
and his strangely brilliant and beautiful eyes fixed 
upon the bafiled despot who sat opposite. 

Moran arose from the table without speaking, filled 
and ignited his pipe of tobacco, crushed his tarpav- 
lin upon his head with a vengeful motion, thrust his 
hands deep into his pockets, and left the room with- 
out bestowing even @ glance upon them. 

A look of dread diffused itself over every linea- 
ment of the girl’s features, leaving them very pale, 
and iw an ominous whisper, with a foreboding wavs 
of the kand, came the words: 

“ Something awful is going to happen!” 

“Why do you speak thus?” queried her com- 





’ 


n. 

With one hand thrown out, as if to request silence, 
and her large blue eyes distended with fear, she drew 
nearer the youth, and lowly replied : 

“I never knew him to act as he did to-night unless 
something awful came afterwards. I remember on 
board his schooner once, he did the same after eating 
his supper, and during the evening he stabbed one 
of his sailors. Oh, dear! what will become of us? 
lf you knew him as J do you would tremble too.” 

“I tremble ?” repeated the boy, iu an incredulous 
tone, slightly tinged with contempt. “ Why, child, [ 
have no idea of the feeling. I never trembled in wy 
life.” 

And his calm, defiant manner verified his words. 

Ella gazed wonderingly upon him, slowly shook 
her head, and as slowly uttered: 

“You are strange. You were not born here. You 
are too brave for that.” 

“T hope I was not—yes, I know I was not,” h 
earnestly returned. 

“ Why 2?” 

“ Because I love England, and anything that be- 
longs to her.” 

* Does this island belong to England ?” 

“Yes. Have you never read?” 

“ Only the Bible, and that I found in his chest ; but 
there was another man’sname in it. I read that, and 
learned a lot of it; but I don’t know anything about 
any other book, because I never saw any other.” 

“Poor girl!” mused the youth, sadly, “you are 
indeed to be pitied, though of all books you had the 
best. If you had been with as kind a man as | have, 
you would have had more knowledge. ‘True he had 
not many books, but among them are histories of 
England and France, and afew others upon different 
subjects. Oh, Ella! if I could only go to England,! 
should be so happy. But no; I am tied to a sterile, 
miserable island, surrounded by bleak hills, and ex- 
closed on all sides by dismal waters.” 

The ehild had been much interested, but as the last 
echo of his voice died away she started forward, 
threw up her hand warningly, and whispered : 

“Hark! Hu—s—h—h ‘” 

‘What do you hear?” 

“T hear the waves breaking upon the coast, and 
hark! the wind rises. Oh! we are to have a stor, 
and a dreadful one!” 

“Why do you speak with such fear ?” 

“Because you know I told you something dread- 
ful was going to happen, and now I know it. "!'was 
in a storm that Moran stabbed the sailor! Listen, 
Frank! Do you hear the wind rush over the h*'s, 
and the loud roar of the waters? Oh, dear, dear, |’ 
cold, I’m so afraid !” 

“You have no cause; the tempest will not harm 
you, and Moran shall not!” 

And with these words he placed his arm very - 
derly around her waist, and with the other smoothe? 
her sunny hair. ; ’ 

She turned her eyes upon him beaming with grat'- 
tude, and rejoined : 

“It seems so funny to be kindly spoken to, and you 
are very good, and strong too, but Moranis strous" 
and he will separate us.” 

“ We will talk of that-——” 

“ Hark!” 

And tearing herself from his embrace, she rushed 
to the door and listened. 

“ Well ?” queried the youth, carelessly. am 

“T hear steps,” she timorously answered; “ he 1s 
coming with others ; he will be furious if he finds us 
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«But why?” 

“Qh, don’t stop to talk,” she excitedly exclaimed, 
« put go, for my sake go!” 

Her perturbed appearance and intense earnestness 
induced him to accede ; and bidding her good night, 
he ascended the ladder and entered the garret. 

Thinking it possible that Moran might visit him 
while asleep, and inflict upon him some punishment, 
and wishing to guard against such a contingency, 
aud prevent its occurrence, he drew the ladder up 
ifter him, thus cutting off, as he thought, all means 
of access to his room. 

Undressing, he crept into the coarse bed, and lis- 
tened to the dashing of the rain uponthe roof. Pre- 
rently anew sound attracted his attention—the door 
below opened, and several men passed in. Anon 
thick whispers reached his ears, but were wholly un- 
intelligible, and at length weariness overcame him, 
and slumber spread her mantle o’er his senses. 

The evening passed away, midnight drew near. 
The storm, which had increased with each succeeding 
hour, had now become a perfect tempest. The wind 
moaned, howled, and flew by in fitful gusts, while 
the rain poured in torrents, aud swelled the angry 
tide until its rashing and rumbling filled the air with 
a dreadful sound and increased the wild fury of the 
storm. 

Calmly sleeping, his raven curls falling over, and 
forming a beautiful contrast to his snowy brow, 
Frank slept on, entizely unconscious of the war 
of the elements, and revelling in the mazy and de- 
lightful labyrinth of dreamland. 

Suddenly one ray of light penetrated the darkness 
of the loft, and the secret door opposite the head of 
the bed, at the extreme end of the reom, was gradu- 
ally opened, and a dark, shadowy form appeared, and 
lingered for a moment upon the threshold. Then 
slowly advancing, John Moran held the lantern over 
the couch, and gazed upon the sleeping form, while 
amalicious smiled exposed the sharp teeth, and an 
augry light of exultation shone from-the steely eyes, 

“ Ha—h-a-a!” he chuckled, “now, my young ban- 
tam, we'll see who'll win!” 

And drawing from his pocket a rope, he approached 
the bed, grasped the wrists of the sleeping youth, and 
bound them securely together. 

The tighteuing of the cords awoke the youth, who 
started up and beheld the evil face of John Moran 
looking down upon him with a grin of fiendish glee. 
As he saw his pinioned wrists, an expression of su- 
preme scorn and hate passed over his five features, and 
while his eyes scintillated like diamonds, he con- 
temptuously cried: 

“Oh, coward! crawling, sneaking coward, to bind 
me while asleep! Oh, venemous dastard ! had I but 
one arm free, I would tear you to pieces!” 

“Brag if you want to,” mumbled the tyrant, “ you 
are caught now,” and he mockingly stroked his chin. 

Quick as thought, the youth threw his head for- 
ward, and fixed his teeth in Moran’s forefinger. A 
howl of pain issued from the lips of the latter, and 
he struck the boy a smarting blow full in the face, 
ee ae stunned him, and caused him to let go 

1s hold, 

For an instant Moran surveyed the wounded 
member, and then muttering a horrible curse, threw 
the clothes from the bed, tied the boy’s ankles to- 
gether, and wrathfully cried: 

“Now get out of that, you cur!” 

“Ifever my arms are loose again, then, you heathen, 
will l wreak a fearful revenge!” ejaculated the en- 
raged lad. “ Then shall you writhe! Ob, monster! 
how I hate you!” 

Moran’s eyes glinted, and catching him by the 
shoulder, he pulled him from the bed, and stood him 
upon his feet. ‘hen, while a hideous smile played 
around his coarse, thick lips, he drew a raw hide 
Whip from beneath his jacket, and shaking it before 
the youth’s face, in triumph hissed : 

“You see that? I’m going to break your spirit 
or your back !” 

Oh, what lambent flames of living, sparkling fire, 
Seemed darting from the bound boy’s eyes! What. a 
look of fiery rage and abhorrence contorted his 
be ‘utiful features, while in tones, clear, thrilling, and 
defiant, came the words: 

_You have deprived me, craven, of all my power. 
Now strike, and do your worst—but mark me, if I 
should die, my revenge will not be lost, for God will 
Some time punish you! You may break, tear, rend, 
lacerate my flesh, but you cannot quell my spirit !” 

And with exemplary fortitude, but no fear, he 
awaited the descent of the whip. 

Che villain stepped back, surveyed that beautiful, 
symmetrical form, and then lifting his arm, whirled 
the las about his head, aud with a snap and dull 
thud, it met and sank into the delicate pink flesh. 

Not a sound escaped the youth’s lips, his eyes only 
burned brighter, and his teeth were closer set. 

“Will you ask my pardon ?” queried the wretch, 
With a savage leer, 





“J will die first!” was tle calm, firm answer. 

“Then take that! and that! you dog, and that! 
For I will break your will, or kill you!” 

And three times in quick succession the lash cut 
the youth’s back, and each time the blood in crimson 
drops marked its course, but he murmured not, only 
his fists more firmly closed, and sought, with the 
strength of frenzy, to break the cords which confined 
his wrists ; but it was fruitless. ‘Then he turned his 
dark eyes upon his torturer with a withering glance 
of wrath and loathing, and awaited the next blow. 

It came, and was followed by many, until, from 
sheer exhaustion, the man dropped his arm and 
seated himself to regain his strength. 

Sobs now ascended from the reom below, and in 
plaintive tones came the sound of Ella’s voice: 

“Oh, father. I beg you do not whip him any 
more! Oh! stop, for my sake, stop!” 

“Girl, to your room!” was Moran’s rough, angry 
reply. 

Although the blood trickled down the back of the 
heroic youth, although every fibre of his body was 
smarting with the most intense pain, although his 
mind was a seething chaos of terrible and con- 
flicting emotions, yet he moved not, but stood like a 
statue, his face deadly pale, and his luminous, burn- 
ing eyes giving the only sign of life. 

Moran arose. His stony nature could feel no pang 
at the sight of the torn and discoloured flesh; but a 
ferocious grin of demoniacal gratification overspread 
his features as he inquired: 

“Will you give in?” 

The boy’s eyes, now brilliant with an unnatural 
glitter, were directed upon him, and from those pale 
lips issued the words: 

“Never! God is my strength—go on, villain !” 

“Curse you!” Moran savagely cried, “ you shall, 
if I palsy my arm!” 

And with these words he stepped back ; he con- 
centrated his strength, and the cruel lash sank again 
into the quivering flesh, and again, and again, until 
the perspiration trickled from the forehead of that 
fiend in human shape, but yet he paused not. 

Human nature could hold out but little longer. 
Marvellous had been the fortitude and endurance 
which the youth had displayed under that infliction 
of awful torture. ‘Terrible had been the pain, both 
mental and physical, and heroically strong had been 
the mental resolve whiclt kept him from uttering a 
ery. But now his strength was waning, that forti- 
tude was ebbing away, that resolve was weak, for 
over-strained nerves and tortured nature could no 
longer bear up, and the suffating youth fell heavily 
on the floor, temporarily free from pain, for his senses 
were deadened, and he lay unconscious. 

Moran gazed upon him with diabolical triumph, 
and muttered : 

“Ha! you'll remember this. You'll now know that 
Iam master.” 

And roughly raising the boy’s unconscious form, he 
hurled it upon the couch with as little feeling as he 
would had it been a block of wood instead of a 
tender lad. Then bestowing one more fiendish 
grin upon him, he grasped his lantern and left the 
room. 

Darkness reigned : and upon that bed—alone upon 
that dismal island, his mind a temporary blank—his 
body racked with the agony he had endured—lay the 
lonely, motherless, fatherless youth. 

(To be continued.) 








Tue ARcHITECTURE, &c., OF 1869.—The year 
1869 will long remain memorable as having been 
marked by some of the most remarkable triumphs 
ever effected by the engineer, the architect, or the 
builder since the close of the Great Roman Imperial 
Period. The strongest impulse given to monumen- 
tal construction by the pride, the piety, or the mili- 
tary energy of the greatest sovereigns who have 
arisen in Kurope since the Gothic invaders swept 
away the last relics of the degraded Roman Purple, 
has never produced, within so short a time, works 
of such unprecedented magnitude, as the co-opera- 
tive, commercial, hopeful effort of the decade now 
closing has originated, carried on, or completed. 
And while the results of the power and the resolu- 
tion of those royal and sacerdotal founders who 
have reared the noblest edifices of Christian times 
have been strictly and exclusively national, the 
works inaugurated by the spirit of the age have put 
a girdle round about the earth. It took a succes- 
sion of Pontiffs and a series of architects to rear 
that mighty dome under the shadow of which 670 
bishops are now assembled, in order to perform, if 
they do as they are bidden, the most comprehensive 
act of self-immolation which the world has yet wit- 
nessed. The Escurial, the Palace of Versailles, the 
wonderful creations of Mafra—the palaces, the 
churches, and the fortresses that recal the names 
of the greatest monarchs who have reigned over 
the respective countries which those edifices adorn, 





exert a certain influence on the enlture and the con: 
venience of Europe. But the piercing of the 
tain barrier that forms tho back-bone of the Ameri- 
can continent by a railway that brings the Atlantic 
sea-board into organic relation with the coast of the 
Pacific, and the cutting through of that thirsty 
tongue of shifting sand, over which the legisiator 
of the most ancient nation that yet preserves its 
individuality, though dispersed over all the regions 
of the earth, led the tribes which he formed into 
an army and astate, are events which have a direct 
interest for the entire human race. Mighty as are 
the changes which even our eyes have seen since 
Stephenson first turned the escape steam of the 
beiler into the chimney of the locomotive—merely 
to get rid of that superduous vapour, to the dying 
energy of which he afterwards found that he was 
mainly indebted for the speed which his iron horses 
attained—they may prove to be as nothing in com- 
parison with those now looming in the future. 

PoPpULATION IN France.—The following statis- 
tical data are not without interest. From 1561 to 
1868 the annual increase of the population of France, 
which was one-fifth per cent., has risen to 36 hun- 
dredths, or nine twenty-fifths, not quite one-third. 
There are one-tenth per cent. more females than 
males. Since 1851, the average age in France has 
increased by six months, it being now 31 years and 
two months for men, and 3lyears and eight mouths 
for females. 

New Anastuetic.—At the last sitting of the 
Academy of Medicine Dr. Jeannel read a paper on 
protoxide of nitrogen (azote) and its qualities as an 
anesthetic. When pure, as now prepared, it does 
not cause that gay delirium observed by physiologists 
at the beginning of this century. The insensibility 
it produces is equal to that of chloroform, but more 
rapid and of shorter duration. It is, therefore, ad- 
vantageous for speedy operations, and appears to 
be safer than chloroform. 

Money BY TELEGRAPH.—The French telegraphic 
system will shortly become available for the trans- 
mission of money. According to the regulations of 
the public administration, this mode of communica- 
tion can be employed for the payment at a distance 
—up to 5,000fr.—of the sums deposited at any post- 
office. The despatch will be furnished by the post- 
masters. The premium to be levied will be fixed by 
a tariff; the message is to be paid for at the exist- 
ing rates, for ordinary ones. The telegraph-office 
to which it is addressed will send it to the post- 
office charged with cashing it, and give notice of the 
fact to the person for whom it is intended. 

Boox PUBLISHING IN 1869.—The total number 
of new books and new editions issued in England 
during the past year was 4,569. ‘They are classified 
as follows :—Theology, viz., 1,047; education, 
philology, and classical literature, 478; juvenile 
works, 500 ; novels and other works of fiction, 461 ; 
law, 142; political and social economy and trade 
and commerce, 324; arts and sciences and fine art 
books, 341; travel and geographical research, 288 ; 
history and biography, 292; poetry and the drama, 
274; year books and bound volumes of serials, 236 ; 
medicine and surgery, 160; miscellaneous, 402; 
total, 4,569. 

TorTorsEs CAPABLE OF SHOWING AFFECTION. 
—A correspondent writes:—‘I was staying in 
Wales this summer, and having been invited to dine 
and spend the day at an old friend’s house, went 
early, was asked if I would like to see ‘ the tortoise,’ 
replied in the affirmative, and was accordingly 
talon into one of the plantations. There ona lovely 
grass terrace walk we found the tortoise. There 
was evidently a history belonging to the creature. 
It had been lost some thirty years ago, and after a 
lapse of time (some winters, I believe) a farm work- 
man employed on the property came to the master, 
and said he had just dug up ‘a toad with a stone 
back.’ Mr. RB. went to see this wonderful toad, and 
found his long-lost tortoise, brought him back to 
the house, and turned him out into the plantation. 
The tortoise has ever since made its appearance 
every summer onthe terrace, and he weil knows 
his master’s voice, will really put his snake-like 
head out of his shell to be stroked, and rub it 
against Mr. R.’s face. When concealed amongst 
the leaves it will, directly Mr. R. comes on the 
terrace, show itself; but it was quite deaf to my 
charming.” 

Tue Puinosopuy OF THE SoniTary Lire.— 
We have in England, like the old Greeks and Ro- 
mans, dwellers in the busy mart of civilised life, got 
to regard mere bustle as so integral an element of 
human life that we consider a love of solitude a 
mark of eccentricity, and if we meet anyone who 
loves to be alone, are afraid that he must needs be 
going mad, and that with too great solitude comes 
the danger of too great self-consciousness, and even 
at last of insanity none can doubt. But still we 
must remember, on the other hand, that without 
solitude, without contemplation, without habitual 
collection and re-collection of our own selves frou 
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time to time, no great purpose is carried out, and 
no great work can be done, and that it is the bustle 
and hurry of our modern life which causes shallow 
thought, unstable purpose, and wasted energy in 
too many who would be better and wiser, stronger 
and happier, if they would devote more time and 
silence to meditation ; if they would commune with 
their own heart in their chamber and be still. Even 
in art and mechanical science those who have done 
great work upon the earth have been men given to 
solitary meditation. When Brindley, the engineer, 
it is said, had a difficult problem to solve, he used 
to go to bed and stay there till he had worked it 
out. Turner, the artist and greatest nature painter 
of this or any other age, spent hours upon hours in 
mere contemplation of nature without using his 
pencil at all. It is said of him that he was seen to 
spend a whole day sitting upon a rock and throw- 
ing pebbles into a lake; and when at evening his 
fellow-painters showed their day’s sketches and 
rallicd him for having done nothing, he answered 
them, “I have done this at least: I have learnt 
how a lake looks when pebbles are thrown into it.” 





DANGEROUS GROUND; 
on, 
SHE WOULD BE A COUNTESS 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘“ TTeart’s Content,” “ Tempting Fortune,” gc., §c- 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
Round this old-fashioned, quaint abode 
Deep silence reigned, save when a gust 
Went rushing down the country road ; 
And skeletons of leaves, and dust, 
A moment quickened by its breath, 
Shuddered and danced their dance of death, 
And through the ancient oaks o’erhead 
Mysterious voices moaned and fled. 

Longfellow. 

SetrinG her ambitious designs aside, .Amanda 
Garraway really loved Lord Mayland. She had 
set her heart on being a countess, and she thought 
that, by using the power she had acquired by learn- 
ing the secrets of the Montargis family, she could 
‘ompel him to marry her, but if he had been poor 
ind untitled, she would still have been glad to make 
him her husband ; he was so handsome, so quiet and 
gentlemanly in his manner, and so thoroughly rea- 
lised her idea of what a man ought to be. 

Considering the state of her mind and of her af- 
fections, it is not surprising that she watched him in- 
tently, and waited for his answer with an eagerness 
which her face would have betrayed had it been day- 
light, but as it was, the friendly shade of night con- 
cealed her agitation from her companion. At length 
he spoke: 

“What you have told me, Miss Garraway,” he 
said, “las taken me considerably by surprise. That 
iny father had a secret, which I believe weighed hea- 
vily upon his mind, I am not going to deny, but what 
the nature of that secret is I can only guess at. 
Will you be candid and explicit withme? It will be 
best for both of us.” 

Amanda thought for a little while, and replied, cau- 
tionsly : 

* T do not think you would take any unfair advan- 
tage of what I said, and Iam inclined to tell you 
confidentially what you have to fear. In fact, you 
have nothing to fear, unless I am made an enemy by 
you, for I, and only I, can injure you, as you will 
admit when you know all that has come to my know- 
ledge.” 

“Do you mind walking with me towards our 
house?” said Lord Mayland. “I will accompany 
you back again. The reasonI make this request is, 
that in a village like this you do not know who may 
be listening. Even the walls have ears, and some 
inquisitive person may be listening behind a shutter, 
or crouching in some dark corner where no one can 
perceive his presence.” 

“As you like. It does not matter in the least to 
me,” answered Amanda, ‘Tam quite agreeable to 
your proposition. Let us walk into the country, by 
all means. The moon will rise presently, and the 
stars already give us light enough to find the way.” 

They started at a quicker pace than they had 
hitherto been walking, and soon cleared the village, 
neither speaking until they had reached its ex- 
tremity. The road wasa broad, well-made one, and 
as they did not anticipate meeting many vehicles at 
that time of the evening, and as they could get out 
of their way if they did, they took the middle of the 
youd, and walked side byside, Lord Maylan: did not 
ofer his arm to Amanda, though she secretly wished 
iim todo so, and woald have been delighted if he had. 

“ Now, Miss Garraway,” exclaimed his lordship, 
“I am prepared to listen to anything you have to 
sry, and my conduct will be regulated entirely by 
what falls from your lips. Iam not now speaking of 


the marriage, which, you say, my father recom- 
mended—pardon my allusion to such a delicate sub- 
ject—but I am thinking of the secret—tie family 
secret, shall I call it ?—which you have in your pos- 
session, and the dimensions of which I am really 
very anxious to learn. I want to understand 
this matter in all its bearings; nor is this to be 
wondered at, when you reflect that the issue at 
stake is of such vital importance tome. My father 
has thought fit to leave you what money he died 
possessed of. I take the entailed estates, so that I 
am well off, but should anyone step in to deprive me 
of them, my mother, sisters, and myself would be re- 
duced to the miserable condition of genteel paupers, 
knowing no trade or profession, and having no means 
of gaining a livelihood.” 

“Oh!” cried Amanda, “then you do know some- 
thing of the nature of this secret?—that is to say, 
you have an inkling of it? Perhaps the late Earl of 
Montargis gave you a few hints during his lifetime ?” 

“ As I+ told you just now, I can only guess,” re- 
plied Lord Mayland, a little confused. ‘ My father 
was always reticent, and I am astonished to hear 
that he should have made a confidant of you, when 
he did not honour me in a similar manner !” 

“ Perhaps he would have done so, if you had been 
with him during the whole of his melancholy and 
fatal illness, instead of arriving just at the close, 
when his faculties were failing him, and his mind 
was not strong enough to carry him through with 
any revelation he was disposed to make. But that 
is neither here nor there,” continued Amanda ; “ what 
concerns you is that the Earl of Montargis only held 
his title, position, and fortune by a fraud. He was 
not entitled to be called Earl of Montargis; but he 
coveted the position, and sinned deeply to secure it.” 

“Can it be possible?” cried Lord Mayland. “My 
father was held in great esteem by everybody, and 
accounted a strictly honourable man. ‘This intelli- 
gence is very extraordinary.” 

“Tt is the truth, nevertheless,” returned Amanda, 
calmly. “The earl had an elder brother, named 
Stanley—had he not ?” 

“Yes, my uncle was so named; but he died,” an- 
swered Lord Mayland. 

“He did die, and at a most convenient time,” said 
Amanda, with a malicious smile. “I am not going 
to suggest anything to the earl’s prejudice respect- 
ing that matter, although Lord Stanley’s death was 
open to grave suspicion, and has given people—or 
did at the time give them—opportunities for dissemi- 
nating scandaluus reports.” 

Amanda did not know this fora fact. She was 
simply drawing upon her imagination, and she did 
draw largely. Her remarks were not very wide of 
the mark, for, when Lord Stanley Mayland died, all 
who knew him, and a great many who did not, 
thought that his decease was very remarkable, and 
did not hesitate to say sv. 

“T certainly thought at first, from the tone of your 
observations,” said Lord Mayland, “ that you intended 
to insinuate something to the prejudice of my father 
in relation to my uncle’s death.” 

“Not at all. We will leave that an open question, 
if you please, because it does not bear upon the mat- 
ter at all. You have heard, I daresay, that your 
uncle Stanley had a child ?” 

“Yes; aboy. I am thoroughly conversant with 
the whole story. This boy disappeared, and is, of 
course, dead, or he and his friends would have made 
some sign during all the years that have passed 
since he was last heard of. He is undoubtedly 
dead.” 

“ That is the question,” rejoined Amanda. 

“T see now,”, answered Lord Mayland, calmly, 
“what you intend to imply. My uncle Stanley was 
made away with by foul means, and my father was 
the cause, the instigator, or perhaps the assassin. It 
was not sufficient that he should be cleared out-of 
the path of my father’s unscrupulous ambition, but it 
was necessary the son should go too, as he stood be- 
tween my father and the honour and emoluments of 
the head of the house of Montargis; and you wish 
me further to believe that this son is living.” 

“T do,” replied Amanda; “ and I must compliment 
you very highly, my lord, upon so easily compre- 
hending a rather complicated matter. I assert, and 
I am prepared to prove, that your uncle Stanley’s 
son is liviog. I kaow where he is. I can inform 
him of the wrongs he has suffered, and instruct him 
how to obtain that tardy justice which, in his present 
unfriended and isolated condition, he is not unlikely 
to obtain without me. his is the secret that weighed 
your poor father down even to the grave, where he 
would have carried it if he had not placed the ut- 
wost confidence in me.” 

Lord Mayland was not so much moved as Amanda 
had expected him to be. He was one of those men 
who do not show much emotion. Whatever he might 
feel or think, he could wear a mask, and he was not 


? 





in the habit of giving way to violent exhibitions of 
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temper, or raising his voice above its Ordinary 
level. 

“ Where is the young man?” he asked, abruptly, 

“ Not very far off,” answered Amanda ; “ but Iq, 
not think I ought to go any further with my commy. 
nication until I hear something from you. This jg 
I assure you, a most painful conversation to me. I 
have told you religiously what your father relate 
tome. I have told you what his nearest and dearest 
wish was. I have done all this at a sacrifice of 
maidenly feeling, and while you have listened to my 
confidence there has been no exchange. I cannot 
say anything more, my lord, until I have something 
from you in return.” ‘ 

“That is a fair demand,” answered Lord Mayland, 
‘though, upon my word, I do not know whiat to say 
to you. Iam nota marrying man, Miss Garraway, 
I am studiously inclined, and I very much fear that 
a wife and the cares and duties which a married lijs 
necessarily entail upon a husband would: interfer, 
seriously with my studies. I am not sure that this 
would be so, but I dread such a result. Certainly 
the plan which you say my father entertained jis , 
feasible one. You have the money, I have the 
landed possessions, and together we should be in- 
vincible, but I am in doubt as to whether either your 
happiness or mine would be secured by a union be. 
tween us. Did——” 

He paused a moment in confusion, and went on, 
hesitatingly : 

“Really, this affair is most embarrassing. | 
scarcely know how to put my questions to you, Miss 
Garraway. I do hope I shall not wound your feel- 
ings in any way, yet it is essential I should know 
one thing.” 

“Pray name it,” said Amanda, 

“T will, since you have given me permission. Dil 
my father ask you if a marriage with me would be 
distasteful to you ?” 

“He did,” answered Amanda, casting down her 
eyes. 

“ And your answer?” 

“T replied that I should be very proud and happy 
to contract such an eligible match with so handsome 
and agreeable a man as yourself,” replied Amanda, 
blushing until her face burned, and adding, almos: 
immediately, “ Forgive the freedom of my auswer. 
I could not help speaking as I have done.” 

“You were in no way to blame, and I thank you 
heartily for the compliment you have paid me. Di 
the earl give you to understand that anyone else 


*was acquainted with his secret ?” 


“Noone. Iam the sole depository.” . 

“Suppose, Miss Garraway,” said Lord Mayland, 
“that I say decidedly that I am not a man inclined 
to marry, and that much as I respected my father, 
and do still respect his memory, in spite of what has 
come to my knowledge, I cannot marry you, wliat 
course will you adopt?” 

This speech was so totally different from anything 
that Amanda had expected that her high aunticips- 
tions fell to zero. 

Lord Mayland’s words seemed to her, if rightly 
interpreted, to be a deathblow to her hopes, and 
while she was humiliated to think that he rejected 
her advances, which she had so cleverly made, 
anger and resentment were aroused in her breast. 
She drew herself up to her full height, aud her 
bosom heaved and fell as she answered him: 

“You bave asked me what steps I should think it 
advisable to take, and I shall answer you truly,” re- 
plied she. “Put what construction you like upon 
my reply, Icare not. If you do not feel inclined to 
obey the dying commands of your father, and profer 
insulting the confidence which a weak, innocent, and 
unsophisticated girl like myself has placed iu you, 
I will make common cause against you with your 
ill-treated relative, and never rest until I see him 
Earl of Montargis, while you are proved an impostor 
and a cheat!” 

“This is strong language,” said Lord Maylavd. 
“Perhaps the occasion deserves it. I know wi. 
This is not the first time the sins of the father have 
been visited upon the children.” . 

“ T occupy a most equivocal position,” said Amau- 
da, who scarcely knew what to say. ; 

She had asked Lord Mayland to marry her, say!¥3 
that it was his father’s wish, and he had said, 
though not in so many words, that he was not 1 
clined to do so. She was everwhelmed with con- 
fusion, and her mind was the prey of conflictiog 
emotions. She could have cried with vexatiou * 
her ill success, and she would have gladly accepted 
any means of revenge that offered itself. 

“You have misunderstood me, I am afraid, 
Lord Mayland, afier an interval, during which Amat 
da’s confusion grew worse and worse. : 

“Tt will please me to be set right,” she a 

“ Allow me to give you that pleasure. I intende! 
to convey to you that just at present I scarcely know 
what sort of reply to give you respecting ny fathers 
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request. I have made up my mind not to marry, and 
although I admit cheerfully and gladly that you are 
very charming, and that any man might be proud of 
having so amiable and loving a partner for life, I am 
not prepared to take the irrevocable step which will, as 
if by magic, change all my habits, and introduce me 
jnto a life so totally different from that I have been 
Jeading ever since I left college. Will you give me 
time? Will you let me consider? I ask this out of 
no disrespect to you, I assure you, Miss Garraway.” 

“Take what time you like,” she said. 

“A week, then; 1 will take a week. At the end 
of that time I will pay my respects to yon again. 
The interval may be productive of favourable re- 
sults tome. Isay to myself, because I know that if 
| live fifty years, I shall not have a chance of marry- 
ing so admirable, so perfect, and so fascinating a 
young lady as yourself.” 

The extravagance of his language really betrayed 
hisinsincerity, but Amanda was so vain that she was 
blinded by bis eulogy, and dead to the promptings of 
her reason, which endeavoured to persuade her that 
he was but amusing himself at her expense. She 
thought herself fascinating, perfect, and admirable, 
and she did not think it at all impossible that his 
lordship should have recognised the existence of 
those qualitiesin her. 

“You are too good,” she said, with a smile of gra- 
tification. “I did not want you to pay me compli- 
ments, my lord.” 

He saw that she was trembling with delight, and 
Te vlied : 

MY speak the simple truth. A compliment is an 
exaggerated figure of speech. I have paid you no 
compliment, believe me. All I have done has been 
to acknowledge the effect of your charms. By the 
way, let us return for a moment to our subject of 
conversation. Where is my uncle’s son?—my 
nephew, with whose identity you are so well ac- 
quainted, Ido not ask from any motive of imper- 
tinent curiosity, but I can scarcely believe in his 
existence until Tam sure that he is not a shadow. 
If you are trying to frighten me with shadows, say 
so; if, on the contrary, you are really in earnest, and 
possess the knowledge of what you boast, why 
object to my being aware of it? The transmission 
of that knowledge to me will certainly improve your 
position, and consolidate your power.” 

“T agree with you, and I will tell you all I 
know,” replied Amanda, who foolishly fell into the 
trap laid for her. 

The flattery which his lordship had administered 
to her in such powerful doses overcame all her re- 
seutment, and she believed it would be perfectly safe 
toentrust him with the secret of Maxwell’s exist- 
ence, and his presence in the village, for she was 
firmly of opinion that this singular young man was 
the heir to the magnificent estates and ancient earl- 
dom of Montargis. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

“Deeper than ever plummet sounded,” I lay inactive. 
Then, like a chorus, the passion deepened. Some greater 
interest was at stake; some mightier cause than ever 
yet the sword had pleaded, or trumpet had proclaimed. 
Then came sudden alarms; hurryings to pod y fro—trepi- 
dations of innumerable fugitives, I knew not whether 
from the good cause or the bad; darkness and lights— 
tempest and human faces; and at last, with the sense 
that all was lost, female forms, and the features that 
were worth all the world to me, and but a moment al- 
lowed—and clasped hands, and heart-breaking partings, 
aud then—everlasting farewells! And I awoke in strug- 
gles, and cried aloud: ‘‘I will sleep no more!” 

* De Quincy. 

Wir some difficulty Lord Mayland kept his im- 
patient heart still, and waited with intense eager- 
ness, which increased by repression, for Amanda to 
let him know the extent of her knowledge. 

She, as we have said, was led away by the almost 
fulsome compliments which the young peer had paid 
her, and was as weak as the Hebrew champion when 
in the hands of Delilah. 

“The man whom you have to fear, my lord,” she 
said, “is living in the village.” 

“Here, in Fonthills?” he asked, nervously. 

“Yes. He lodges with an old woman named 
Betty Nason. His name is Maxwell. He isagreat 
driuker, and it is popularly supposed that he is not 
strong in his intellect. He was hero with the late 
carl’s knowledge, and is a harmless and inoffensive 
person. He knows nothing whatever of the lofty 
position to which he might attain, and which he has 
aright to look forward to. I have no wish whatever 
to make you change places, nor shall I take any 
steps to bring about such extraordinary revolutions 
in your several conditions, unless I am treated in 
such & way as to be driven, in self defence, to do so. 

have a just right, I think, to complain of the treat- 
ment I have received from the countess, and I shall 
*xpect you to use your influence with her to soften 
the hostility she has shown me.” 

Iwill doso with much pleasure, Miss Garraway,” 





answered his lordship, “and I again thank you for 
the important confidence you have placed in me, and 
for the delicate manner in which you have made me 
acquainted with my dear father’s last wishes. I 
must, however, still stipulate for a week’s grace 
before I can give any definitive reply.” 

“T have already acceded to your application.” 

“T know it, and I think we need say no more at 
present. We are close to the park now, and we will, 
with your permission, turn round, and retrace our 
steps to the village.” 

Amanda made no opposition, and they stopped in 
the middle of the road which ran through the park, 
and which they had been traversing. Before them 
lay the ancient mansion, from whose windows lights 
sparkled and flickered. No sound of music or merri- 
ment, however, broke from any of its inmates, for 
the body of the dead earl was lying in state amidst 
a wealth of black velvet and long candles, burning 
night and day, to do honour to the illustrious de- 
ceased. 

It was an abode of mourning, and many in that 
house had wept bitter tears for the loss of a kind 
friend and a good master. All was very still and 
quiet. The innumerable rooks who had their abode 
in the fine old trees in the park and avenue had gone 
to rest; not even a dog barked, and the silence was 
oppressive, 

It was a relief when the sound of wheels was 
heard, and Lord Mayland drew Amanda on one 
side to let the vehicle pass, when the former recog- 
nised his own brougham, driven by one of his ser- 
vants. He instantly stopped it, asking the man 
whither he was going. He replied that the Countess 
of Montargis had directed him to drive to the Mon- 
targis Arms, at Nunninton, where she supposed 
her son to have dined, and to be in readiness to bring 
him home, if he required it, as she knew that he fre- 
quently went to Nunninton on business, and dined 
at that hostelry. 

In a moment hig lordship persuaded Amanda to 
return in the brougham to Fonthills; but he made an 
excuse for not accompanying her. She thought him 
deficient in gallantry, but made an excuse for him, 
thinking that he might be so agitated at what he had 
heard that he wished to be alone to think. So she 
wished him good-night, and was driven quickly 
towards the village, while he strode away in the 
darkness of the night towards the abode of his 
ancestors, which was to appertain to him he knew 
not how much longer. He was environed with 
dangers, both menacing and immediate, but his mind 
was at work, and he possessed a resolute and indo- 
mitable spirit, of the existence of which Amanda did 
not dream. 

His mother and sisters were in the drawing-room 
when he arrived, reading and talking by turns. 
Dinner was over. Mayland had had none, but he 
refused to eat. He could not. His relatives noticed 
his preoccupation, but they did not think it strange, 
because he had had much todo. ‘The details of the 
funeral which was to take place in a day or two all 
rested with him, and the shadow of death was over 
the house. 

He slept little that night, and, when he did sleep, 
his rest was feverish and broken—visious of coming 
misfortunes troubled him, and he had the strangest 
dreams that ever fell to the lot of mortal. At one 
time Amanda appeared to him like a fiend, with her 
hair trained with suakes, and in her hand a whip of 
scorpions, with which she stung him to his infinite 
anguish; at another he was in a place of torment, 
separated from his father by a bank of solid flame, 
transparent yet compact, and was prevented from 
lending any assistance to his tortured and unhappy 
parent; anon he was at sea, and the waves rose 
mountain high, the large walls of water threatening 
to engulph the vessel which carried him, while the 
thunder broke over head, and the vivid lightning, at 
intervals, lighted up the inky darkness, showing the 
surging waves, with their white crests, careering 
madly towards the ship, while the gulf between 
them seemed like a grave for the sailors, for whom 
it yawned and gaped hideously. Presently he com- 
manded an army on the field of battle, and rode 
unscathed through the incessant storms of iron hail. 
Shot and shell fell harmlessly about him, while all 
his generals were mowed down by his side. The 
groans of the wounded and dying were smothered by 
the roar of the cannon and the hoarse cries of those 
engaged in the internecine conflict. To add to his 
agony, there were fricuis among those opposed to 
him, and in the serried ranks of his opponents he re- 
cognised old college friends, and as the fratricidal 
strife proceeded he was obliged to slay with his own 
hand those dear to him, and, above all, lying in tho 
bosom of a black cloud, was Amanda, who gloated 
over the horrid din of war, and by some strange 
power seemed to be able at will to renew the war- 
ring fury of the combatants. 

The communication which Amanda had made to 





him had destroyed his rest, and getting up, he lighted 
a candle and tried toread. But again his distempered 
imagination ran away with him, and he could think 
of nothing but the heir-at-law who lived in the vil- 
lage and could deprive him of all the worldly advan- 
tages he possessed. 

When the morning broke he was ill and feverish, 
but his mind was more at rest, for he had conceived 
a daring scheme, which he only required a little time 
to mature. 

Everyone remarked that he was preoccupied and 
altered, but they attributed the change in his manner 
to his grief at the sudden and unexpected death of 
his father, little guessing what causes were at work 
to make his cheek pale, his face grow haggard and 
worn, and his brow corrugated with premature 
wrinkles. 

The funeral was a grand one. 

It was only fitting that so rich and great a man as 
the Earl of Montargis should have a magnificent 
burial. The tenantry attended in crowds, and all the 
shopkeepers in the town of Nunninton made a general 
holiday in order to be present. The deceased earl 
was much respected; he had spent a great deal of 
money annually in the town, and many of the men 
who followed him were his tenants. Many were the 
eulogiums passed upon his blameless life by those 
who knew nothing of the fell secret which killed him. 

Amanda was present in the village church, as she 
thought it incumbent upon her to attend the funeral 
of her benefactor. She hada pew to herself not far 
from that which the inmates of Montargis House 
occupied, but they took no notice of her, and it was 
evident that both Ladies Gwendoline and Selina May- 
land had been prejudiced against her by her mother. 

She could afford tosmile at this conduct when she 
reflected that she had a very fair chance of becoming 
their sister-in-law. She had reflected over her late 
conversation with their brother, and she did not see 
how he could escape from the dilemma in which she 
had placed him without marrying her ; and she held 
her head high in anticipation of the proud position 
she would some day occupy, and with indignant 
glance gave the countess back scorn for scorn as she 
passed her in the aisle when the ceremony was over. 

Lord Mayland, now Ear! of Montargis, as we shall 
in future call him, was chief mourner, and by his 
directions no expense had been spared to make the 
funeral imposing. Everyone went away with an 
impression of its grandeur, and admitted that the 
earl had been placed in the family vault with becom- 
ing honour, and in a creditable manner. 

When all was over, Amanda outside the church met 
the strange young man whom she knew as Maxwell, 
and whom she believed to be the real representative 
of the house of Montargis. 

Addressing him respectfully, but familiarly, she 
asked him if he had been to the funeral. 

“Who had a better right?” he replied. “ The 
earl was good to me. I am a poor orphan, and cannot 
recollect my father and mother. It was he who paid 
me an allowance through a solicitor in London, or at 
all events they did it betweenthem. I don’t exactly 
understand all these matters, but I know I get 
twelve pounds a month from Mr. Nodes, and have to 
do nothing for it.” 

“ Porhaps you have a right to it, and a great deal 
more,” replied Amanda. ‘“ People in the position of 
the late Earl of Montargis do not take an interest in 
persons of your stamp without an object.” 

“ Pray do not try to involve me in au argument,” 
said Maxwell, politely, but with a slight air of dis- 
tress. “ I always avoid adiscussion withalady. It 
is difficult to convince one of your sex against 
her will, and my poor head is not very strong to-day. 
Do you know,” he added, abruptly, “ that I have 
been in confinement because my intellect was weak, 
as they said, though I believe it was because they 
made me drink so much? Do you believe drink soft- 
ens the brain ?” 

“JT have no doubt of it, and if you value your health 
and future prospects you will avoid any temptation 
of that sort,” answered Amanda. 

“Ah! yes. Very kind of you to give me advice. 
I wish I had strength of mind enough to follow it, 
but youthful habits are diflicult to eradicate, Miss— 
Miss—I have not the honour of knowing your name, 
though your face is familiar to me, and we have met 
before. I know you are not a total stranger.” 

“T was acquainted with the late earl, and I ama 
friend of yours. My name is Garraway, Mr. Max- 
well,” she said. ‘ Pray look upon me as a friend.” 

He laughed wildly, and sitting down on a tomb- 
stone, he clasped his forehead with his hands, say- 


ling: 


“It is odd to hear anyone, especially a lady, speak 
of frieudship for me. If I were not so poor and 
friendless, | should think you had an interested mo- 
tive. Prove your friendship,” he added, lookiug up 
and gazing at her. 

“Tn what way.” 
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“ Give mé a sovereign that I may get what I have 
not had for some days past, and that is something to 
drink; my money aud my credit are both ex- 
hausted.” 

“Here is what you ask for, though I trust you will 
put it to better use than the one you suggest,” re- 
marked Amanda, giving him what he required. 

“Thanks for your charity,” he said, pocketing 
the coin. “TL will not call it a loan, because you 
might ask me to repay you some day, and I am too 
fond of money to part with it. Good morning, Miss 
Garrawray.” 

“Stay !” 





cried Amanda, who wished to put a few 
questions to him, but he was already hastening 
through the graveyard, and she forbore to call again, 
lest she might attract the attention of the loungers 
and stragglers who had come to see the funeral, and 
were still hanging about the church and its pre- 
cincts. 

She thought the young man very strange in his 
manner, but he was not decidedly insane, though he 
might have injured his brain by his potent passion 
for drinking, which those with whom he had been 
associated seemed, from his own account of his early 
days, to have fostered and encouraged by all means 
in their power. 

Mad or sane, she cared little so long as she could 
prove her case, if need were, and satisfy any doubts 
that might exist as to his being the nephew of the 
late Earl of Montargis, and the lost son of his 
his brother Stanley. 

It was very probable in her mind that Mr. Nodes. 
the solicitor, of whom the earl had spoken during the 
interview, of which she was a hidden listener, knew 
more than he chose to reveal, and she resolved to 
pay him a visit, if she was pressed for proofs of the 
assertion which she had with such apparent certainty 
and blushing effrontery made to Lord Mayland. She 
returned to the humble cottage in which she resided, 
and found that old Blarrid was drinking some spirits 
out of a bottle. The old hag was partially intoxi- 


cated, though she knew very well what she was about, 


and Amanda would gladly have withdrawn and 
walked about the village, or gone to her own apart- 
ment, if she had not been told in a peremptory tone 
to sit down. 

“ Well,” said old Blarrid, when her request was 


complied with, “what sort of a funeral was it? <A 
grand burying, I suppose? Great people spare no 
expense, while poor folks are of no account, and are 
buried anyhow. I'm keeping the feast here, and 
have been drinking my own health this two hours. 
Now sit you there, and give mean account of the 
burying.” 
“Tam not in the humour to do anything of the 
sort,” replied Amanda, rising as if to go away. 
“Sit you down,” shouted old Blarrid, in a loud and 
} ' 


excited tone of voice. “Bless me! who do you think 
you are? Who's mistress here, you or me ? Me, I 
should say. Don’t glare at me with those tiger-cat 
eyes of yours, and look as if you'd kill me if you 


dared. It would not be of much use to you if you 
did. What do you think I’ve done 2?” 

“I neither know nor care,” said Amanda, with a 
weary sigh. 

“You don't know, 


] but you do care,” continued 
the old harridan. 


“ T've written down all I know on 


polished them up scientifically, as if she had been 
bred and born a scullery-maid, though her soul re- 
volted at the menial task, and she fumed and fretted 
while she vowed vengeance on her tormentor. 

(To be continued.) 








FACETIZA. 


A GENTLEMAN who was asked whether singing or 
public speaking entertained him most, replied: ‘“ Of 
the two evils I certainly prefer the former; a song 
has an end, but a speech has none.” 

A COUNTRYMAN On 2 trial respecting the right of 
fishery, at the Lancaster assizes, was cross-examined 
by Serjeant Cockel, who asked the witness if he 
liked fish. “Yes,” was the reply, “ but I donra like 
Cockel sauce with it.” 

Two Oxford scholars slept in the same room at 
college. “Jack,” said one early in the morning, 
“are you asleep?” “Why?” answered the other. 
“Because, if you are not, I will borrow half-a-crown 
of you.” “Is that all? Then I am.” 

Mr. ANDREW CuErny, an actor, having received 
the offer of an engagement from a manager who had 
not behaved well to him, sent him word, “that he 
had been bit by him once, and he was resolved that 
he should not make two bites of, A. Cherry.” 

A viceroy of Ireland asked one of his guests at a 
public dinner why there were no toads in Ireland ; to 
which he replied, “ Because, please your Excellency, 
there are so many toad-eaters.” 

Swirr was once asked by a lady what he would 
have for dinner. “ Will you have an apple pie, sir? 
Will you have a gooseberry pie, sir? Will you have 
a currant pie, sir? Will you have a plum pie, sir? 
Will you have a pigeon pie, sir?” “Auy pie, madam,” 
answered Swift, “ but a mag-pie.” 

In the presence of a sarcastic woman an eee 
was praising the wit of aman who had a very limite 
intellect. ‘‘ Ob, yes,” said the lady “he must possess 
a rich fund of it, for he never spends any.” 

Arrer the death of Porson his head was dissected, 
and, to the confusion of all craniologists it was dis- 
covered that he had the thickest skull of any pro- 
fessor in Europe. Mr. Gall being called upon to ex- 
plain this phenomenon and to reconcile so tenacious 
a memory with so thick a receptacle for it, replied: 
“‘ How the ideas got into such a skull is their busi- 
ness, not mine. I have nothing to do with that; but 
let them once get in, that is all I want. Ounce in, I 
will defy them ever to get out again.” 

A DOVE IN DUCK’S PLUMAGE. 

The Continental papers call the hoax asserting 
that France had proposed a general disarmament of 
the European powers, the “ disarmament canard.” 
Should not canard be colombe ?—Punch. 

SEASONABLE BENEVOLENCE. 

For the sake of our poor neighbours, who, while 
the frost lasted, were sorely pinched by cold, we were 
very glad, when we walked out last Wednesday, to 
find the frost was giving.— Punch. 

WHY NoT? 

Eh! Why not go in for a little more false hair, and 

do the thing completely ?—Punch. 
A PEEP INTO THE FUTURE. 
“ A time will come,” when the humblest member of 
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the Shoeblack Brigade, in the intervals between po- 
lishing boots, will ‘ brush up ” his Latin. 
UP TO WEIGHT. 


Mr. B.: “That seems a very powerful animal Mrs. 


l've added the | J. is on?” 
1y you should wish to kill me,ard I’ve told | 
kk for this paper if ever I | she rides about sixteen stone, so I bought her a horse 


Mr. J.: “Oh, ves, carries her splendidly. You see, 
of an eminent brewing firm, as I knew he was used 
to carrying heavy barrels.”—Fun. 

A SHOT. 

A correspondent asks us, “ When the hedges shoot, 
what is the size of the shot they use?”. He ought 
to know, for he is evidently a “small bore.” 

MRS. BROWN ACTS FRIENDLY. 

I don’t think as ever I did see anything more 
dreadful in my born days than the way as one gets 
into trouble and all through a-tryin’ to do a good- 
natured tura, for really its my opinion as the more 
you tries to serve people the less thanks you gets. 
I’m sure, as to that Mrs. Gatty, she’s a reg’lar wiper 
as ever were warmed in a ‘uman bussim, and to take 
and say sich awful things about me, as I’m sure 
‘adn’t no malice nor’atred in my art agin’ ’er. 
| Though the way as she behaved about ’Ampton 

Court were a downright disgrace, and so I told ’er 
| to ’er face, a double tongue sarpint that she is, with 
no shame about er, as I’m sure wasn’t no friend of 
mine, as never set eyes on ’er afore that mornin’ as 
we'd all agreed to go to’Ampton Court, as were own 
sister to Mrs, Parfit, and was a-waitin’ to start from 
‘er ’ouse and ‘ad words; for I set my face agin’ a 


pie-nic from the very begiunin’ a-knowin’ ’ow them 
things ends frequent when least expected. 
I says to Brown, jest addressin’ on ‘im, “If we 


goes to "Ampton Court I ain’t a-goin’ in no wang ag 
is a thing not suited to anyone at my time o’ Jif, 

so if we goes let’s go respectable.” Brown he says, 
“What a reg'lar old kill-joy you are, to be sure 

who’s goin’ in a wan?” and out of the room he goes 
quite ’urt. “ Well,” I says, “Idon’t know about 
others, but no wans for me for one, as don’t want to 
be ’awked and shook about like that.” “Oh,” says 
Mrs. Parfit, a-bridlin’ up, “ your equals, not to say 
betters, ’as gone in wans ‘afore now—aye, and in 
carts, too.” “Yes,” I says, “I knows they ‘aye 
through ‘avin’ travelled myself and ’eard speak of 
the King and Queen of France as was dragged in 
carts through the streets and beheaded, ignominious 
like, by them wile Chartists over there as ‘ave seen 
the spot with my Own eyes.” “ You're quite a tra- 
veller,” says Mrs. Gatty, a smilin’, “ and we all knows 
as they sees strange things.” I says, “Strange or 
not I can only speak of what I'’vo seed.” “ Well,” 
says Mrs. Parfit, “I shouldn’t ’ave thought to have 
looked at you as you was old enough to have seen 
them kings and queens murdered.” I says, “I did 
not say as I see them murdered, but only the spot 
where it were done, and let them as doubts go and 
see for themselves.” 

We was a-gettin’ quite warm over it when in come 
Brown for to say as the carriage were a-waitin’ and 
a werry genteel turn-out too, with a seat for two in 
front and four behind, as you got into like a omni- 
bus at the back. I can’t say as I thought much of 
the ’orse, and [ says to Brown as he wouldn't fetch 
much by the pound, and got my nose snapped off for 
my paius.—Fun. 

A RAILWAY BLOCKHEAD SYSTEM. 

Under the appropriate heading of “ Railway In- 
telligeuce,” we see it aunounced that: 

“The Midland Railway will in future be worked on 
the block system.” 

The block system ansures well nigh perfect safety 
from collisions, and is therefore vastly preferable to 
the stupid blockhead system which upon most rail- 
ways has hitherto prevailed. The blockhead sys- 
tem has cousisted in cutting down expenses to the 
very lowest point, and trusting to good fortune for 
escaping from bad accidents. The signals most in 
vogue upon the blockhead system have been ineffi- 
ciency and signal want of common sense. Guards 
and drivers have been overworked, and pointsmen 
tired to death, and thenaccidents have happened and 
heavy damages have been paid. False eeonomy has 
been the rule upon the blockhead system, and good 
dividends the exception, if the accounts Lave not 
been cooked.—Punch. 

PREDICTIONS FOR 1870. 

There will be the usual number of seasons, fivo— 
spring, summer, autumn, winter, and London ; and 
probably au extra one at the opera. ; 

Peace will be generally maintained, but there will 
be engagements in all quarters of the world. 

The Queen’s Speech will contain some queer 
Queen’s English. 

The Irish Land Question will either be settled or 
fall to the ground. 

Dr. Temple will turn out the best bishop they've 
had inthe West. 

Any theatre having a successful pivce, will do well 
in the long run. 

The Emperor of the French will have a new se 
of studs anda new set of ministers. : 

Oysters will be sixpence apiece, and the natives 
in New Zealand troublesome. 

Macaulay’s New Zealander, Moliére’s Frenchman 
who had keen talking prose all his life without know- 
ing it, Sydney Smith's bishop who has yet to be 
roasted alive in a railway carriage, Mrs. Grun ly, 
Mrs. Partington, with her mop, the British Lion and 
Constitution, and other friends, will be all about 
again and get into the papers. 

The camp at Wimbledon will be bigger than ever, 
the cattle at the Cattle Show fatter than ever, the 
streets of London dirtier than ever, the Christmas 
pantomimes more gorgeous than ever, the feminine 
fashions more wonderful than ever, the boat race, the 
Derby, and the Royal Academy more crowded than 
ever, the girls prettier than ever—and Jr. Punch 

wittier than ever.—Panch. 

Tue Retort Courtreous.—Two Americans wer? 
dining with two ladies at an hotel in Baden Bade. 
A Russian prince, who wished to pick a quarrel with 
them, purchased two bouquets, and sent them to the 
American ladies with his compliments. ‘The Amer 
cans glanced pleasantly at the Russian, and sent him 
by the waiter who brought the flowers two napoleons. 
The offender was, it is added, so chagrined that he 
left the room. 








Tur Skrippaw Hexmit.—Everyone who has hon 
sited the Lake district is probably acquainted at least 
by name with the “Skiddaw Hermit.” This cece! 
tric individual has established himself in a posi" 





which to most mortals would appear more elevated 
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than inviting, especially in weather like the present. 
A modern Sir Simon Stylites, he has established for 
himself a tent near the summit of Skiddaw, the third 
Joftiest of the Lake nrountains (about 3,060 ft. above 
Ordnance high water mark), and situated a little to 
the north of the town of Keswick. He does not, 
however, remain constantly in his eyrie, but may te 
met wandering about the fells, carrying his sketching 
materials with him, for he follows the profession of a 
travelling artist. There is no necessity, however, 
for him to travel far to obtain scenic effects ; for lying 
on his bed of brackens on the bare earth in his tent 
he obtains an excellent view, and catches the pic- 
turesque effects of sunrise and sunset on the moun- 
tains. He paints lying on thisrude couch. He is by 
birth a Scotchman ; his parents were country people 
living in Aberdeenshire, aud he appears to have been 
well brought up, possessing, it is said, very good 
abilities. It is most probable that his mind is affected, 
since the picture drawn of him and the account given 
of his habits pass the limits of eccentricity. No 
matter What the weather be, the hermit is never pro- 
vided with more clothing than a canvas shirt, open 
at the breast, and trousers, or rather knickerbockers, 
of coarse material. Shoes, stockings, and hat he de- 
spises altogether. His features are strongly marked, 
and his countenance betokens more than ordinary in- 
telligence. A profusion of black matted hair thickly 
covers his head and the lower portion of his face. 
From a boy he has disliked wearing much clothing, 
an incumbrance which, as the above description 
proves, he has contrived to escape pretty effectually. 
While painting in his tent, indeed, his wardrobe is 
still further reduced. He dislikes the restraints of 
civilised society, and said that ‘the could not live ex- 
cept when free and in the open air.” 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 

FRUIT-KEEPING IN Rooms.—In the Journal des 
Connaissances Meédicales, Dr. Caffe remarks on the 
danger which may be incurred by keeping fruit 
heaped up in a close room. They emit gas in a 
quantity varying according to their degree of ma- 
turity at the time they were gathered. At first 
oxygen is evolved, but soon after carbonic acid fol- 
lows in a much larger proportion, and continues to 
be evolved without interruption. What effect the 
action of light produces in this case has not yet been 
sufficiently determined by chemists. 

To Cure Cuts anD Bruises.—Accouats are 
given in some of the foreign journals of the healing 
properties of a new oil. It is easily made from the 
yolk of eggs, and is said to be much employed by 
the German colonists of South Russia as a means of 
curing cuts, bruises, scratches, &c. The eggs are 
boiled hard, the yolks removed and crushed, and 
then placed over a fire and stirred carefully till the 
whole substance is on the point of catching fire, when 
the oil separates and may be poured off. Hen-eggs 
are cousidered the best, and nearly two teaspoonfuls 
of oil may be gained from a single yolk. 

liypropHoBra.—The treatment of a successful 
cure in Iudia in 1868 was as follows: The patient 
was placed in a cane-bottomed chair and covered 
with blankets, a few grains of mercury were rubbed 
up with some sulphur and thrown on a pan contain- 
ing burning charcoal, ‘he pan was placed under 
the chair, frequent doses of mercury were adminis- 
tered, intense salivation sect in—the patient was 
cured. Tonics and alum gargle removed the ill ef- 


fects of the mercury. 





A ‘HINESE merchant, named Ah Poy, having lately 
died at San Francisco, and the rooms of his house 
being found too small to permit of the funeral sacri- 
ficial rites being properly performed, leave was 
obtained from the authorities of the city to celebrate 
tuem on the side walk of a street. The ceremonies 
thus solemnised were not a little curious. Atan early 
hour in the morning a man, dressed in priestly robes, 
time out of the house, holding in one hand a large 
OX horn, which he blew shrill and sharp, turning 
Successively to each quarter of the heavens. He was 
tollowed by men ringing bells as loud as they could ; 
aud ailer these came the mourners, about half a 
‘zen in number, there being only one man among 
tem. They were dressed in white, with white 
c ws on their heads, and the women’s hair was 
“ishevelled. The coffin was then brought out and 
\liced on the side walk, draped with red, white, and 
Krecn cloths; and the mourners filed round it several 
t ‘hes, Weeping, wailing, and throwing up their hands. 
4 ter that they bowed themselves with their faces 
oh the sround, in which position they remained 
a hours. Qn the side walk, below the house, 

°ré rauged three or four tables, on which were de- 
Posited the sacrificial offerings. There were five 


and round their snouts; three sheep, skinned and 
laid on large pans; chickens, with many-coloured 
candies melted and run over them in imitation of 
robes. Their claws were made to grasp spears, 
darts, and exorcising wands, and several of them, 
though roasted quite brown, had the feathers on the 
wings and the crests on their head unsinged. There 
were also several large crabs, ornamented, like all 
the rest of the offerings, with tinsel and paper; 
pyramids of fruit and cakes; imitations in bread of 
poultry and animals ; piles of joss-sticks, and several 
tapers ; strips of red, white, and yellow paper, bear- 
ing mysterious characters ; doll-like images at several 
points; andeverywhere “tinsel, paper. smoke fumes, 
and intolerable stench.” At noon a white-haired old 
woman came out of the house bearing a huge load 
of tinselled paper, which she threw on the pavement, 
and, taking a lighted joss-stick, set the mass on fire. 
Three other women brought out some curious-look- 
ing images and cast them into the flames, after which 
the funeral procession set out. 





THE WARBLER'S WELCOME. 


out at s 


WuHENcE comest thou, sweet warbling bird, 
To cheer me with thy lay? 
Thy home is not upon the sea, 
Thou lovest not the spray. 
From yonder yard, at dawn of light, 
I've listened to thy song, 
Thrilled with a rapturous delight, 
And anguish deep and strong. 


Thou wert not made to dare the deep ; 
Thy home is in the bowers 

Where Nature’s kind and tender hand 
Displays her choicest flowers ; 

Where ivies creep and woodbines bloom 
Around thy native trees, 

And fragrant Blossoms shed perfume 
Upon the gentle breeze. 


Sweet warbling bird, thou break’st my heart, 
And yet I love thy lay ; 
Thou seem’st a messenger of hope 
From a land far away. 
Thou speak’st to me of happy days ; 
But years of strife and woe, 
Sad visions, start before my gaze, 
The crimes of long ago. 


Oh, fly away! ere dark despair 
Lays siege upon my heart. 

T love thee, bird, but cannot bear 
The thoughts thy warblings start ; 

For oh, no more through my poor land 
Again my steps shall roam, 

No more I'll grasp affection’s hand— , 
Behold the light of home. 


But stay, perhaps some cruel hawk 
Compelled thee here to seek 

A shelter from his savage claws 
And blood-bespattered beak. 

Oh, stay, and I will nestle thee 
Upon my youthful breast ; 

I love thy peaceful melody, 
Oh, sing my cares to rest. 


Like thine, fierce foes have sougnt my life, 
But Heaven has lent its arm, 

And I escaped to freedom’s land 
Where true hearts fear ro harm. 

Then dwell with me, sweet bird of song, 
Though griefs thy lays may start, 

T'll bless thy voice the whole day long, 
Sweet seraph of my heart. 








GEMS. 

He whose friendship is worth having, must hate 
and be hated. 

It usually falls out that those who seek others’ 
destruction find their own. 

ALLOW a boy to run at large one year in indolence, 
and you have laid the foundation whereon will be 
built his future ruin. 

A TRUE man has as much strength in adversity 
as in prosperity. As, in the dark of the moon, she 
sways tho tide as powerfully as in her full orbed 
brightness. 

Poverty is necessarily feeble, but it does not 
follow that riches afford strength. We may, if we 
please, make wings of them which will carry us to 
Heaven ; but we may also as certainly make them 
oppressive burdens, which would sink the most hope- 
ful soul into the deepest perdition. 








Rosesvps.—A new method of keeping rosebuds 





hogs roasted whole, with tips of tinsel on their ears 





fresh in winter bas been invented in Germany. It 


consists in covering the end of the recently cut stem 
with wax, and then placing each one in a closed 
paper cap or cone, so that the leaves do not touch the 
paper. The cap is then coated with glue to exclude 
air, dust, moisture, and when dry it is placed upright 
in a drawer. When wanted for use, the bud is 
taken out of the cap, and placed in water after cut- 
ting off the end of the stem. The rose will bloom 
in a few hours. 








STATISTICS. 

CartLe Sratistics.—A Board of Trade return 
gives some interesting statistics of the cattle trade 
between Belgium, Holland, and France and the 
United Kingdom. For example, we find that from 
Belgium in the seven months ending July 31, for 
1867, 1868, and 1869, there were imported into this 
country: Horned cattle—1867, 8,087; 1868, 2,162 ; 










































































Written on seeing a little bird in the rigging of a ship, when 
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1869, 3,232. Sheep—1867, 16,960 ; 1868, 2,654 ; 1869, 
12,124. From Holland, for the nine months ending 
September 30, in the same three years: Horned 
cattle—1867, 16,160; 1868, 29,510; 1869, 46,540. 
Sheep and lambs—1867, 55,070 ; 1868, 143,900 ; 1869, 
223,480. Pigs—1867, 24,820; 1868, 19,500; 1869, 
21,880. From France, for the nine months ending 
September 30, in the same thjee years: Oxen—1867, 
23,817; 1868, 9,705; 1869,° 25,155. Cows—1867, 
1,142; 1868, 503; 1869, 777,’ Sheep—1867, 24,516 ; 
1868, 14,248; 1869, 24,77,. Swine—1867, 10,905; 
1868, 4,158 ; 1869, 15,059. 

Suiprinc.—T he vessels built in the United King- 
dom, and first registered in 1868, were 1,019, with an 
aggregate tonnage of 316,197 tons, including seven 
vessels of 2,005 tons, trausferred to the British pos- 
sessions. 636, of 88,285 tons, were built of timber ; 
350, of 206,840 tons, of iron ; 34, of 21,072 tons, com- 
posite. 102 vessels, with an aggregate tonnage of 
46,131 tous, were built in the United Kingdom for 
foreigners, and not registered in the United King- 
dom; of war vessels, two sailing vessels of 1,117 
tons, and nine steam vessels of 9,137 tons; and of 
mercantile vessels, 24 sailing vessels of 7,554 tons, 
aud 67 steam vessels of 28,323 tons. The registered 
vessels belonging to the United Kingdom at the end 
of the year 1868 were 24,701 sailing vessels of 
4,708,178 tons, and 2,934 steam vessels of 900,596 
tons, making a total of 27,635 vessels of 5,698,774 
tons, with crews (exclusive of masters) estimated at 
248,995. This is after deducting vessels wrecked or 
broken up. Compared with the return for the end 
of the year 1867 it shows a decrease of 283 in the 
number of vessels, but an increase of 28,424 tons. 
There were also at the end of 1868 809 registered 
vessels of 81,756 tons belonging to the Channel 
Islands, and 11,897 registered vessels of 1,456,3x6 
tons belonging to British possessious, makiug a total 
of 40,341 vessels of 7,236,916 tons, manned by crews 
estimated at 340,516 in number. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tne town of Santa Maura has been entirely des- 
troyed by an earthquake. 

ENERAL GARIBALDI is suffering from an attack 
of rheumatic fever, which has contined him to his 





IMMENSE quantities of icebergs were passed by 
ships from Kngland arriving at Australian ports 
recently. The Electra sailed through icebergs for 
ninety miles. 

THE compensation to be paid to the differen. 
telegraph companies, on their lines passing into the 
possession of the Government, will amount to 
nearly six millions sterling. 

Tue present Lords of the Admiralty have resolved 
that in future no letters whatever are to be franked 
in the Admiraltydepartments except such as areon 
official or semi-Official business, to be verified by 
the initials of the writer in the corner. 

Tue Inland Revenue penny stamp duty grows 
more productive every year. Ten years ago it 
brought 400,000/. to the public purse. Since that 
time some additions have been made to the articles 
subject to the penny tax, and in the last financial 
year the gross product nearly reached 600,000/. 
THE number of British seamen employed in 
British ships registered in the United Kingdom for 
the year 1868, was 177,239. In the same year the 
number of foreign seamen employed was 20,263. 
The number of apprentices bound and registered 
in British ships for the year 1868 was 4,975. 

Ir was stated before the Bridgewater Election Com- 
mission that during the last four years as much as 
2,000. have been spent on elections in that borough. 
THE new year finds the men in Chatham Dock- 
yard fully employed in the construction of two 
powerful iron ships, in preparing the Cerberus for 
sea, iu making a commencement of the Rupert, and 
in proceeding with the work of the only woodep 
ship, the Woodlark, now building at Chatham, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mix size with your whiting. 





W. 'T. B.—The metre of some of the lines of *‘ The 
‘ar il”’ limps sadly. Altogether they are wea: 





Hanky G.—Mix together two ounces of eau de Cologne, 
wo drachms of tincture of cantharides, and ten drops 

il of lavender. Use this compound daily 

S. C. J.—Back numbers—any or all of them—of Evrry- 





py's JOURNAL (now incorporated with the Lonpon 
{EADER) can be obtained at the office, 334, Strand. 
RoLanp.—The entire expanse of the Pacilic Oceans— 





North, Equatorial, and South—is estimated at 50,000,000 
* all the dry land on the globe. 


ire miles, exceed 





lexas.—l. “Catch” is an irregular verb, the past tense 


ch is caught. Your argument was, therefore, cor- 
2. The answer you allude to appeared in No. 334. 
-—You can make inquiries at the Admiralty, 
shall, London, but your chances of obtaining tidings 
y small, because the particulars you can give are 
» indetinite 
A Vo_untEER.—No, the old flint musket is not “ dis- 
rded from every army in the world.” It was issued, 
e, to the troops of the Sultan in their caim- 
1inst the insurgents of Crete. 
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Che only words which a retriever needs to 

Jearnare: ** Down!" or “* Lie down !" “* Hi, lost !”" ** Come 

behind !"” ** Get over there!” and ‘* Steady!" The proper 
place for a retriever is one pace behind his master, 

ApvEeLaipe.—The filbert was so named, because Phili- 


bert, a King of France, caused experiments to be made in 
its cultivation, which resulted in bringing it nearly to the 
<lible perfection which it possesses at the present day. 

W. C.—We are obliged to you for your communications: 
However much they may gratify us they cannot possibly 
interest our readers. 

Mrs. Go.p.—The fee payable on making search fora 
will is one shilling. You must search in the registry of 
hat place where the testator died ; of this you have not 
informed us. Itis possible for you to have a copy of 
the will sent you, by giving instructions to a solicitor to 
obtain it 





Lity.—It is not at all unprecedented to meet with gold- 
fish having three tails, like the specimen in your posses 
ion; indeed, the Chinese, by cultivation, have estab- 
lished almost a species of this abnormal kind, and you 
il 





will often see them figured on old China. 

8. M.—The word wcumenical means simply uni- 
versal ; the Zeumenical Council now sitting at Rome is 
therefore intended to be a council of all the bishops of 
the Christian world; but this you must of course under- 
s d to be in the Roman Catholic sense. 











R. F.—It is quite possible to import oysters from 
America; indeed, the experiment has been made by a 
poultry and game dealer in Southampton with perfect 
success. The oysters were in the finest condition and 
excellent in flavour, 






Cunton DEERwoop.—There is no remedy beyond that 
which is to be found in taking care of your health in the 
ordinary way. Of course, you will not inhale the fumes 
when you can by any means avoid them, and will do your 
best to insure a free current of air when you are at work. 
You should never work when the stomach is empty. 





T. B. M.—If you are only a recent occupier of the 
ere inany way deceived as to its condition, 
» would probably justify you in leaving with- 
But if you have been there any time, and are 
in any way responsible for repairs, you would have to 
pay rent if you should leave without giving the proper 





must not confound the collection of 

edat the National Gallery in Trafalgar 

t New Exhibition of the works of Old 

Masters opeued at the Royal Academy's new building in 

Piccadilly. The latter picture € private property, and 
have been simply leut for the occasion. 








B. K. 8.— There are sev 
Sesslng many capital 





ral kinds of skates, each pos- 

ints to recommend them. Ho- 
warth’s best “.\lbert’” skates are comfortable: they can 
be worn by anyone on any kind of boot, and the mode of 
fastening is very simple ; and the Forbes’ “‘Acme” skate 
is about as near perfection as anyone can reasonably ex- 
pect. 

Frep.—It wag neither at the instance of Alderman 
Boydell, nor of Thomas Bewick, that the first Act of 
Parliament was passed which secured the copyright of 
enyravers d arti n their works. ‘The act was ob- 
tained throuch the exertions of Hogarth in 1734-5 (8th 
‘george 1L), to prevent the piracy and sale by others of 




















copies of his famous prints on the subjects of vice and 
virtue, and which were then exceedingly popular. Pro- 
bably you can procure a copy of the act at the Queen's 
Printers, Fleet Street. 

JaNus.—The decision has certainly been given in the 
Court of Bankruptcy that a peer of the realm was not 
subject to the ordinary laws of debtor and creditor, and 
could not be made a bankrupt ; but the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice reversed that decision. The new law of bankruptcy 
now in force settles the point affirmatively. 

G. B. C. D.—It was not an American nor Irish orator— 
as, we grant you, it might have been—but a Spanish one 
who lately used the proud boast, ‘‘ We are the nation 
which wears the sea as an emerald in its sandals, and the 
sun as a diamond in its crown.” It sounds fine, certainly, 
but we confess we don't know what it means. 

Annlz J.—Your brother could state his case at the 
office of the Accountant-General of the Navy, in Spring 
Gardens, London. It has been announced that some of 
the workmen recently discharged from Woolwich have 
not applied for the gratuity awarded to those who had 
served the Government between fifteen and twenty years. 

A Traper.—Although recent Acts of Parliament have 
considerably modified the law as to imprisonment for 
debt, it isan error to suppose that such imprisonmert 
is altogether abolished. 

Eve.yn.—Your loss of voice may be by no means per- 
manent, although the functional condition of aphonia is, 
perhaps, a little amenable to treatment as any in the 
whole field of medicine. Still, it is certain that under 
ordinarily fevourable conditions loss of voice can be re- 
stored by the application of electro-magnetism to the 
tongue. Consult a physician without further delay. 

NOBILITY. 


True worth is in being, not seeming— 
In doing each day that goes by 

Some little good—not in the dreaming 
Of creat things to do by-and-by. 

For whatever men say in blindness, 
And spite of the fancies of youth, 

There's nothing so kingly as kindness, 
And nothing su royal as truth. 

We get back our mete as we measure— 
We cannot do wrong and feel right, 
Nor can we give pain and gain pleasure, 

For justice avenges each slight. 
The air for the wing of the sparrow, 
The bush for the robin and wren, 
3ut always the path that is narrow 
And straight, for the children of men. 


"Tis not in the pages of story 
‘The heart of its ills to beguile, 
Though he who makes courtship to glory 
Gives all that he hath for her smile 
For when from her heights he has won her, 
Alas! it is only to prove 
That nothing's so sacred as honour, 
And nothing so loyal as love! A. C. 


MirramM.—As good a plan as you can follow is to have 
your croquet-ground submerged for two or three months 
during the winter. This will by no means kill the turf, 
thougn it may render it coarse, which is to a certain ex- 
tent objectionable, but can be remedied by the applica- 
tion of sand in the spring and plenty of rolling. Hand- 
writing very good and ladylike. 

SvowpkrIrt.—We see no other course to adopt for the 
recovery of the property except to advertise, describing 
exactly the marks on the articles stolen. In the adver- 
tisement, however, you must not make use of the words 
“*no questions will be asked,” sucha phrase being a mis- 
demeanour in law, punishable by fine and imprisonment. 


C. Hamitton.—You were certainly correct in asserting 
that in England beggars were formerly branded with a 
hot iron so that the mark should remain through life. 
rhe acts of Parliament authorising this barbarous in- 
fliction were Ist James VI., cap. 3, lst James VI., cap. 7; 
and 39th Elizabeth, cap. 4. 

JaNETTa.— We cannot decide your question, whether it 
is right or wrong to give money promiscuously to peri- 
patetic street beggars. According to the maxims of po- 
litical economists and “‘ unco guid” people, it is an error ; 
but then political economy is a hard science, and to err 
is human, and we cannot but think that the giving of a 
charitable dole may be humane, too. See answer to C. 
Hamilton. 

He.rn J.—No, certainly a sovereign is not ‘‘ always a 
legal tender.” It is not a legal tender if it be of light 
weight; and any sovereign, as that coin is at present 
minted, may be refused as not being a legal tender, if it 
have lost in weight three-quarters of a grain ; that is, if 
it weigh less than 122°500 grains. A half-sovereign is not 
a legal tender if it weigh less than 6°1125 grains. 

A LiverrooL REavER.—Liverpool does not seem to have 
existed at the time of the Domesday Survey ; its site was 
then part of the great possessions of one Roger de Poic- 
tiers. The name was anciently spelled ‘‘ Lyrpul,” or 
“Lyrpole,” hence Litherpul—Liverpool. The name of 
the river on which it stands was formerly spelled 
** Mersha,” now written Mersey. 

A BiusuinGc Briton.—You must be a phenomenon; 
but you need not ‘‘blush for your country’s intelligence” 
for *‘ Lord Palmerston having opposed the Isthmus of 
Suez scheme.” Your blushes are uncalled for; his lord- 
ship always had occasion for everything he said or did ; 
and he did not oppose the scheme per se, but only the 
proposal to erect a line of fortifications along the banks 
of the canal. 

Acep Sreventy.—In a recent number we alluded to 
ether being used as a sedative in the place of chloroform. 
It is an exceedingly powerful spirit, and should be in- 
haled with the greatest caution and only under medical 
advice. We have heard that the celebrated Sir Frederick 
Pollock has found the best rectified spirit of ether service- 
able in alleviating some nervous spasm more or less con- 
nected with the digestive system ; the vapour being in- 
haled only through one nostril, and in such small quan- 
tities that consciousness is never disturbed nor the 
intellect iv anv way clouded. 
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Herry.—It is very likely the publishers of the musig 
would not object, on the score of copyright, to permit 
the songs to be sung at the “‘ Penny Readings” whia 
you project. Why not address them direct ? As regards 
the words and music of the songs published in Lirx ,yp 
FASHION, we have not the least doubt that the proprie. 
tor, if requested, would consent to the songs being sung 
provided the source whence obtained were stated. os 

Grorce J. C.—You will find the information you ro. 
quire in an official report just published on the Barking 
Sewage Outfall. The costof carrying the sewaze to Sea 
Reach would greatly exceed the total amount expended 
for the metropolitan main drainage. The poten, value 
of the sewage—as compared with the price paid for guano 
—viz., 11l. per ton—is not less than J,000,0001. ; but an 
area of 70,000 acres would be required to utilise it. 

H. C.-—-The name of Gibraltar is probably of Arabic 
origin, and derived from jabal, a mountain, and tarik, a 
passage, and perhaps signified, as originally given, the 
mountain of (or by) the passage—that is, the passage 
from Africa into Spain. We may also remark that there 
is on the hill a precipitous rock called in Arabic Jahal-el. 
tagir (bird-mountain) ; and another rocky elevation go. 
called on the gulf of Suez. Your handwriting is only 
moderately good. 

JOcELYN BLIiGH.—We are bound to confess that the 
specimen of “comic song” which you have enclosed is 
not ‘‘up to the average standard of such things,” and it 
will be readily admitted that the standard of “such 
things” is not a high one. Still, for your encourage. 
ment, we may add that a successful comic song is about 
as good a literary property as it is possible to have. All 
the numbers of EverxBopy’s JOURNAL can be obtained 
at the publishing office of the LonpoN READER. 

A Wipow.—You cannot avoid the expenses attendant 
upon proving your husband's will. If the sum in the 
savings’ bank had been under 50l., that amount would 
not have been liable to probate duty. Or, if the money 
had been invested in consols in your joint names, you, as 
the survivor, could have taken the amount without 
ing duty, without indeed his having willed it t : 
But in your case you have property to deal with which is 
not money. 

Captain Stocks.—We believe that the Jews havea 
curse against the man who discovered the secret of 
manna; but, nevertheless, we may inform you that offi- 
cinal manna is chiefly obtained from Calabria, Apulia, 
and Sicily, by incision of certain species of trees—viz., 
the manna-ash. The word “manna” is Arabic, and sig- 
nifies generally any sugar-like exudation appearing on 
plants, or, indeed, anywhere, ‘‘as if from heaven.” The 
word was anciently applied to substances looking like 
manna, as frankincense, and to sweetish things, as tlie 
pulp of the cassia jistula. 

R. O. L.—We cannot tell you the “ precise date when 
trade marks were introduced,” but it is certain that they 
were used by the Roman-, among whom marking manu- 
factured products was common. Roman law required, 
for instance, that bread should be stamped with what 
was nothing less than a trade-mark, indicating ite com- 
position. Loaves thus marked have been discovered in 
the buried city of Herculaneum, having been preserved 
for 1,800 years! The words of the mark were, “* Siligoe 
granis et cicere,” meaning that the finest wheat flour 
was mixed with the meal ofpeas or lentils. It isa pity 
that some such authorised mark is not in use to attest 
the quality of bakers’ bread now-a-days. 

Heven GLover.—We presume your signature was suz- 
gested by your guess respecting gloves. It happens that 
the communication of a correspondent, who writes fro: 
Breda in Holland, supplies an answer to it. He says: 
“ Wanten (singular, want) are worn here by peasants a: 
working people when the weather is cold. ‘They are in 
shape something like boxing-gloves, having only a tium) 
and no fingers, and made of,a coarse woollen stuff.” Ac- 
cording to the best Dutch authorities in matters of ety- 
mological lore, want is a corruption of the French gant, 
or Italian guanto. Some, however, derive it from the 
verb widen, to wind. A “ want,” then, would be some- 
thing wound round the hand—in plain English, a glove. 




























E. L. H., twenty-one, tall, dark hair, hazel eyes, lively, 
good tempered, and fond of home. Respondent must be 
a mechanic, tall, dark eyes, curly hair, and steady. 

Hrserno (an Irishman), twenty-eight, 5ft. 9in., fair 
complexion, good looking, and in good circumstances. 
Respondent must be an educated young lady, between 
nineteen and twenty-eight. 

E. F. T., twenty-two, medium height, brown hair an 
eyes, fair skin, and pretty. Respondent must be t 
have black hair, dark bushy whiskers, and blue eyes. 
He must be steady, fond of home, have a little money, 
and a small business. 

Harpness Creaan, twenty, fair, good lo: king, and fond 
of amateur theatricals. Respondent must be trom sit 
teen to eighteen years of aze. 

CoMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 

Exvest is responded to by—‘‘ Louisa,” 5ft. 42., fair, 
good looking, loving, and domesticated. : heh 

RowxaLp by—‘ Nelly M.,” twenty-two, medium height, 
ladylike, pretty, a good musician, dark eyes, brown hair, 
and fair complexion. 
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*.* Now Ready, Vou. XIII. of Taz Lonpon Reaves, 
Price 4s. 6d. 

Also, the Tir.z and Inpex to Vor. XIII. Price Oss. 
PENNY. 

Pant 80, For Janvary, 1s Now Reavy. Paice 6d. 





N.B.—CorrESPONDENTS MUST ADDRESS THEIR LFIE°S 
To THE Epiror or “T's Lonpon Reaper,” 354, Sst, 
Ww.c. 

+4+ We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily, author 


should retain copies. 
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